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THE LORD’S DAY 


KEVIN CONDON 


IKE so many traditions of the Church, the origins of Sunday 
worship and observance go back to remotest antiquity. The 
Jews observed the seventh day of the week as their day of 


| “rest’’, their sabbath; Christians from the apostolic age have 
| venerated the first day of the week as the “‘Lord’s day’’, the day of 


Christ. In course of time the sabbath observance of the Jews, 
modified in accordance with the spirit of the new era, became 
transferred in the Christian world to the first day of the week, the 


| “Lord’s day”. Other contributors to this issue treat of Sunday 


observance as we have it in Ireland today. The present instalment 
is intended to outline the sabbath observance of the Old Testament, 
its transition to the New Testament and its continuation in the 
Sunday observance of the Church. 


1 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Hebrew word sabbath is commonly derived from a root 


meaning stop’’, “‘to cease”, and then in an extended sense “‘to 
rest”. This basic meaning confirms an aspect of sabbath observance 


_ which also emerges from the legislative texts, that it was rest from 


work and not liturgical worship that was the object of the Law. 
The law itself is very old, for it is to be found in all the legal complexes 
of the Bible: in the later decalogue, in the cult decalogue,” in the 
law of holiness,’ in the priestly code.* 

Without for the moment attempting to determine the history of 
this legislation one may here point out some of the motives discernible 
in it. In all cases the motivation is fundamentally religious, but in 
the earlier texts the sabbath appears to be a social institution for the 


benefit, especially, of the lower grades of society, slaves and even 
_ domestic animals. In Exod. 34:21 (the cult decalogue) there is 


mention solely of rest: “‘Six days you shall work but on the seventh 


1. Exod. 20:8-11; Deut. 5:12-15—“‘Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy, 
as the Lord?your GodJcommanded you .. .” 

2. Exod. 34:21. 

3. Lev. 23:3: 26:2. 

4. Exod. 31:12-17; 35:1-3; Num. 28:9 f. Priestly sabbath theology is also 
found in Gen. 2:2-3; Exod. 16:5, 22-30; Num. 15:32-36. 
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day you shall rest; in ploughing time and in harvest time you shall 
rest”. The social motive, which is implied in the second part of the | 


verse, is brought out expressly in Exod. 20:8-11 and Deut. 5:12-16. 
The latter reads: “. . . on it (the sabbath) you shall do no work, 
you or your son or your daughter or your man-servant or your 
maidservant or your ox or your ass or any of your cattle or the 
sojourner who is within your gates, that your manservant and your 


maidservant may rest as well as you’. Typical of the theology of) 
Deuteronomy is the historical motive which is added to this: 


**Remember that you were a slave in the land of Egypt”’. 
To the social motive is sometimes added the motive of the holiness 


of the sabbath, for the sabbath belongs to God and is desecrated | 


by man’s working on it: “You shall keep the sabbath because it is 
holy for you: every man who profanes it shall be put to death; 
whoever does any work on it, that soul shall be cut off from among 
his people. Six days shall you work but the sabbath day is a sabbath 
of solemn rest, holy to the Lord”.® The theological basis for the 
holiness of the sabbath is that “‘in six days the Lord made heaven 


and earth and on the seventh day he rested and was refreshed”'} 
Closely linked with the motive of holiness is another, that the) 
sabbath is a sign of the covenant, a sign that God has made His) 


people a holy people, separated them from all other peoples and 
made them His own chosen nation. (These motives alone are to 
found in the priestly code, Exod. 31:12-17; the holiness motive is 
often added to the social one in the earlier texts.) 


Lastly, there is the important creation narrative of the priest) 
school. Here the scheme of six days into which God’s works 0! — 


creation are fitted is all-important for the theology of the priestly 
author. His narrative concludes: “And on the seventh day Gol 
finished his work which he had done. So God blessed the seventi 


day and sanctified it, because on it God rested from all his worl 


which he had accomplished in creation”.® This is the key verse 1) 
5. So the priestly code, Exod. 31:12-17. Cf. alse Exod. 20:8-11; 35:1-}) 


Ley.. 23:3: 26:2. 

6. Exod. 31:17; cf. Gen. 2, 2. 

7. Sacrifices were to be offered every day in the Temple (cf. Num. cc. 28-25) 
The sacrifices for the sabbath are specified in Num. 28:9: a holocaust of tw 
lambs as well as a cereal offering and libation. Nowhere, however, is thet 
mention of a sacral assembly in the sabbath legislation with the exception 
Ley. 23:3, which is a late addition. (The sabbath is a day of “holy convocation’ 

8. Gen. 1:1; 2:4a. 

9. Gen. 2:2-3. 
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the doctrinal structure of this first narrative of creation. For this, 
the six-day scheme has been preparing the way. The implied doctrine 
is that, if God created the world in six days and on the seventh 
rested from His works, this rest is the prototype and exemplar of 
the sabbath rest of the Jewish people. God’s rest on the seventh day 
makes the sabbath holy to Him, a day consecrated and set apart for 
his worship. But the implication goes deeper than that. While the 


_ days of creation are all circumscribed within the limits of morning 
and evening, the day of God’s rest is left timeless and open; God’s 


rest is always there, a repository of future hope, a goal towards 
which man’s aspirations to ultimate happiness will later converge. 
In the theology of the priestly school this is confirmed by the link 


_ between the sabbath and the covenant. It is a “‘sign of the covenant”’. 


Of old God chose Israel from among the nations of the earth and 
gave him promise of the “‘promised land” where the people of God 
would rest. The constant recurrence of the sabbath each week was a 
“sign” of this election by God, of God’s covenant with Israel, of 
the blessings promised to Israel. Implied in the late priestly theology 
of the sabbath is the promise of an ultimate sabbath—rest of man 
with God, the rest into which God entered at creation and which 


_ always remains. These speculations might seem far-fetched if we 
did not have the testimony of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Accor- 


ding to Psalm 94 (the office invitatory), God had sworn in His 
wrath to the Israelites of the desert: “They shall never enter 
into my rest’. Yet the Psalmist, centuries afterwards, gives 
warning: ‘“‘Today when you hear his voice harden not your 
hearts”, implying that the same danger still confronts Israel. 


_ Therefore, concludes the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
_ same warning still holds for his own readers: “‘there still remains a 
_ sabbath rest for the people of God; for whoever enters God’s rest 


ceases from his labours as God did from his’’.1° 
The first chapter of Genesis, which is a theological document 


i rather than a historical one, does not necessarily imply that the 
,;, Sabbath as a historical institution was already in existence before 


Moses. On the other hand, the form of the decalogue precept 
(“Remember to keep holy the sabbath day’’) invites one to believe 
that the sabbath as a religious and social institution was already in 
existence and was taken over by the Mosaic revelation into the 


10. Heb. 4:9-10, 
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religion of Jahweh, the God of Israel. Of the various theories! that 
have been proposed for the historical origin of the sabbath one may 
retain as probable the following suggestion: that in pre-Israelite 
times the sabbath derived from a moon feast. Each sabbath would 
occur at a quarter moon period and each quarter moon period would 
naturally divide itself into seven days. (In the Bible, however, there 
is no suggestion whatever of a connexion between the sabbath and 
a moon feast.) 

The biblical legislation did not all come into being at the same 
time. It is recognised that the legal complexes often incorporate 
side by side laws or customs that are very early (Mosaic or pre- 
Mosaic) and laws that are relatively late expansions (even exilic 
or post-exilic). Historical allusions to sabbath observance in the { 
books of Kings or early Prophets, like Amos or Isaiah, often help to 
show the progressive development of the law. One may reconstruct, 
then, as follows: At an early stage in the Mosaic revelation the 
sabbath was a seventh-day feast with two motives, one of them 
religious, the worship of Jahweh, the other social and humanitarian, 
to provide rest for slaves and animals. Early texts like Amos 8:5 
show that already in the early monarchy (8th century) buying and 
selling were prohibited as well as work on the land; but journeys” 
and the “changing of the guard’’ on the temple and king’s palace” 
were allowed. Jer. 17:19-27 (genuinity disputed, it may be later) 
shows that at the time (early 6th century?) burdens were not allowed | 
to be brought into the city on the sabbath. On the whole, one gets 


11. The derivation of the “‘sabbath”’, while rather technical for THE FURROW, 
is not without interest to the biblical student. It can hardly be doubted that 
there is a link between the Babylonian shapattu and the Hebrew shabbath. The | 
most probable link is the numeral “‘seven” (Hebrew sheba‘). The word shabbath 
would then derive from the Babylonian shappattu, itself probably a dual form 
from sheba‘ meaning “twice seven” (= full moon). In two months of the 
Babylonian calendar the 7th, 14th (19th), 21st and 28th days were inauspicious, 
when special activities were abstained from. However tortuous and obscure the 
link between the Babylonian and the Hebrew observance may have been, it is} 
probable that sabbath and full moon were originally connected (through the 
number seven). The motive of rest on the sabbath day may have been in pat 
humanitarian and in part auspicious (or religious). Cf. North: “The derivation 
of the Sabbath”, piptica, 1955 (36), pp. 182-201. The theory which, because 
of the prohibition of fire on the sabbath, links the festival with Qenite nomad 
tribes who on the 7th day would have worshipped the planet god, Saturn, is 
not at all probable. 


12. 4 Kgs. 4:23. 
13. 4 Kgs. 11:5 ff. 
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the impression that in the earlier period (e.g., 8th century) the 
sabbath had more of the character of a feast-day, when God was 
worshipped,!* when the shrines were visited!* and the Prophets 
consulted,!® and that this festive character gradually lessened. 

During the Exile (ca. 586-536 B.c.) and after it there were impor- 
tant new developments. Once the temple cult and the festive 
observances that went with it ceased, other Israelite customs that 
were independent of the cult, including the sabbath, received greater 
importance. Sabbath observance became one of the marks which 
distinguished Israel from the nations;!’ its obligation was sharply 
emphasised by incorporation into the divine precepts;!® its obser- 
vance was made one of the conditions of the restoration of Israel,” 
one of the “signs” of God’s covenant with Israel.2° The changes 
brought by the Exile developed further in later Judaism. In the 
period of the Macchabees (ca. 167 B.c.) many of the Israelites gave 
themselves up to the enemy rather than break the sabbath by 
fighting.2 Mathathias, however, decreed that one had a right to 
defend oneself on the sabbath?? but even then an enemy in flight 
was not to be pursued.”® Still later the Rabbis forbade thirty-nine 
kinds of work on the Sabbath and two tracts of the Mishnah were 
devoted to sabbath observance and its casuistry. Thus in Rabbinic 
Judaism the sabbath constituted the kernel of the Mosaic law. The 
sabbath law carried more weight than all the other laws of the torah 
put together and the reward for its perfect observance was 
exceedingly great. While God Himself was not obliged by the 
sabbath law (see below, on John 5:17), yet its force did extend to the 
whole universe; for, in the opinion of the Rabbis, even the damned 
in Gehenna rested from their pains on the sabbath!* One will readily 
anticipate, then, the importance which sabbath observance and the 
sabbath controversy have in the New Testament. 


14. Os. 2:13; 1213. 

aS: Te: 1:42. 

16. 4 Kgs. 4:23. 

17. Ezech. 20:12; Exod. 31:13-17. 

18. Ezech. 20:11-13, 16:21; 22:8-26; 23:38. 
19, Js. 58:13 f; Jer. 17:24-27. 

20. Exod. 31:12-17. 

21. 1 Mace. 2:37 f; 2 Mace. 6:11; 15:1 f. 
22. 1 Macc. 2:40. 

23. 2 Macc. 8.26. 

24. Berakoth, 1 (3c 14f). 

25. Sanhedrin, 65b. 
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I 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The New Testament as a whole confirms the Jewish sabbath law 
and gives evidence of its observance by Christ and His disciples 
and later by the new Christian community. The controversy of the 
Gospels about the sabbath has to do not so much with what was 
right or wrong in the sabbath law as with the authority of Christ 
vis-a-vis the Mosaic Law, of which the sabbath was the kernel. In 
general, we learn from the Gospels that the Pharisees forbade the 
plucking of ears of corn on the sabbath,” the carrying of objects,” 


the healing of the sick. Cooking was forbidden and meals were | 
prepared on the eve of the sabbath (whence the term paraskeue, | 
“‘preparation-day”’).2® Tasks connected with or necessary for the | 


cult were allowed.®° 


The importance of the sabbath as a Mosaic institution is shown | 


by the considerable place which the sabbath controversy occupies 


in the synoptic tradition, so much so that no matter what apologetic | 


motives form-criticism may ascribe to the arrangement of the 


tradition by the early Christian community, it still remains un- } 
questionable that Our Lord Himself engaged in controversy with | 


the Pharisees on the sabbath question and that the object of the 
controversy was the authority of Jesus vis-a-vis that of Moses and 
the Mosaic Law. The controversies all have the same general motif. 


Two of them occur side-by-side in Mk. 2:23; 3:6. In the former } 


(2:23-28) the Pharisees reprove the disciples for quelling their 


hunger by plucking and eating ears of corn as they passed through | 
the corn-fields. Jesus defends His disciples by appeal to 1 Sam. | 
21:2-7, where it is related that David when he was fleeing from Saul | 


came to the high priest and received from him holy bread of the 


Presence which only the priests were allowed to eat. This defence | 


is followed by two sayings: (i) ““The sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the sabbath”, which in this context means that the 
sabbath law is subordinate to man and his needs; (ii) ‘‘so the Son 


26. Mk. 2:23; an extension of the prohibition of harvesting on the sabbath. 
27. John 5:9—‘‘Take up your pallet and walk.” 


28. Mk. 3:2. Only in danger of death was special therapy of man or beast | 


allowed. 
29. John 19:31-42; Mk. 15:42 (parasceve quod est ante sabbatum). 
30. Mt. 12:5; John 7:22 (et in sabbato circumciditis hominem). 
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of Man is lord (kurios) even of the sabbath’, i.e. Jesus Himself, as 
Son of Man (=Messiah) has full power to administer the sabbath 
law and to specify what is allowed by it and what not.*! 

The other controversy (Mk. 3:1-6) was occasioned when Jesus 
healed a man’s withered hand in the synagogue on the sabbath. 
It marks the climax of a series of conflicts and the opposition between 
. | Jesus and His opponents is sharper and more aggressive. They 
. | “watch” Him to see if He would heal on the sabbath (for such 
, | therapy was allowed only in danger of death); Our Lord Himself 
_ | asks beforehand: “Ts it lawful on the sabbath to do good or to do 
, | harm, to save life or to kill?” “And looking round with anger”, He 
7 } miraculously restored the man’s hand, demonstrating with power 
, | the claim already made that “the Son of Man is lord even of the 
_ | sabbath”. 

. | St. John, too, makes the sabbath controversy the subject of one 
of his discourses, thus confirming the Synoptic tradition. The 
occasion was when Jesus healed the crippled man of Bethesda 
(5:1-9), then bade him “take up his pallet and walk”. The carrying 
_ of weights was forbidden, so the Jews rebuke Our Lord for bidding 
the man to break the sabbath. This leads to a discourse (5:17-47) on 


F 31. It is not probable that this saying (Mk. 2:28) is in its original context: 
_ 1. The connecting particle (“wherefore’’) does not link up with the previous 
versé (27); 2. Elsewhere the “Son of man”’ title is used by Our Lord only in the 
intimate instruction of His disciples and such an instruction may well have 
been the occasion of this saying; 3. one cannot rule out the possibility that the 
- | saying, as inserted here, reflects the later situation of the Christian community, 
r \ for the word “lord” (Kurios) normally refers to the exalted, risen Christ. If so, 
» | then this verse reflects and justifies the later liberation of the Christian Church 
if from the Jewish law. (Cf. Schmid: Das Evangelium nach Markus (3), p. 70 f.; 

_ also Lohse: TWNT, Band VII, pp. 20 ff.) 
: | The parallel text of Matthew (12:1-8) is expanded by two arguments derived 
| | from the Old Test-ment: 1. if the priests by offering sacrifice in the Temple 
» | (cf. Num. 28:9) did not break the sabbath, then neither does Jesus—for something 


Ss 


greater than the temple is here! (i.e. Jesus, the high-priest of the Messianic era 
_ surpasses the Temple and its priesthood). 2. if the Jews had known the word 
> | of the Prophet: “I will have mercy and not sacrifice” (Os. 6:6), then they “‘would 
> | not have condemned the guiltless (= the disciples), for the Son of Man is lord 
1 | Of the sabbath”. The law of charity stands higher than sabbath casuistry. 

32. Rather surprisingly the sabbath controversy features more in Luke, 
who normally is not interested in Jewish customs, than in Mt. or Mk. Above 
all St. Luke stresses Our Lord’s teaching in the synagogues on the sabbath 
(cf. 4:16-30; 6:6; 13:10), just as in Acts he stresses the Apostles’ preaching the 
_ Gospel in the synagogues of the Greek world. The proclaiming of the kingdom 
of God in Mt. and Mk. becomes in Luke a teaching of the Jews in the synagogue. 
(Cf. Lohse, art. cit., p. 26.) 
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the communion of activity between the Father and the Son of 
which the key verse is the opening one: “My Father works until 
now and I work’’, a statement which reflects a controversy among 
the Rabbis as to whether or not God Himself ceased to work on 
the sabbath which He created. The answer, as Our Lord also implies, 
was in the negative. God never ceases to work as Judge and Creator 
of the world. But the important thing is that Our Lord in His reply 
lays claim as Son to the same activity as His Father—and therefore 
to the same authority over the sabbath. Not merely does He not 
break the sabbath, He can dissolve it altogether because He shares 
in His Father’s power over it. The remainder of the discourse has 
to do with this absolute power of Jesus as One sent by God, and 
the failure of the Jews to recognise it.*% 

To resume: both in the Synoptic gospels and in St. John the 
sabbath controversies have to do above all with the authority of 
Jesus. By His saving deeds on the sabbath He showed Himself 
to be “‘more than the sabbath’, one who was “lord” even of the 
most important institution of the Mosaic Law, one who, therefore,| 
as revealer and legislator was greater than Moses himself. By virtues 
of His own authority as Son of God Jesus departs from the excessively} 
literal and casuistic interpretation of the written word of the Bible} 
introduces a new spirit into the interpretation of law and subordinate} 
it to a higher end. For the law of charity supersedes all other laws.) 
The age-old view of the Church that human law must be admin} 
istered by an adequate authority, even when it has to do with the 
things of God, and must take customs and changing circumstance} 
into account is in keeping with the same principle. 

But Christ did not abrogate the Jewish sabbath.** Nor when the 
early Jewish Christians began to venerate the first day of the week) 
as the “‘Lord’s Day” did they cease to observe the norms of the, 
Jewish seventh-day sabbath, as well as other practices of the Jewish 
law.35 It was only when the Gentiles began to come into the Church 
in large numbers that the question of the observance of the Mosait) 
Law became a burning issue. Was the Law to be imposed on the 


33. The discourse of John 5:17-47 is continued in John 7:19-24. Here Jesus 
answers the objections of His opponents by an argument a minori ad mails, 
similar to those of the synoptic Gospels. If the Law allows a man to be circum 
cised on the sabbath day, why should they be angry with Him because on the 
sabbath He made “‘a man’s whole body well’? Here again the fundamentd 
claim is one of being sent by God. 

34. Cf. Mt. 24:20. 

35. Cf. Acts 2:1-46; 3:1; 10:9. 
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new non-Jewish converts? St. Paul fought for the freedom of the 
Gentiles, with no small opposition from the Jewish jChristian 
community. His defence was that the redemption of Christ freed 
man not merely from sin and evil but from the yoke of the Mosaic 
Law. Whoever seeks to impose “‘days and months and seasons and 
years” turns back again to “weak and beggarly elements” from 
which Christ has delivered mankind.* Dietary laws, feast-days, new 
moons and sabbaths were but “‘shadows of the, future”, figures of 
the reality that has come in Christ.*’ To insist on their observance 
would be to fall back into slavery. St. Paul won his cause and the 
principle was established by the early Church that the Mosaic Law 
was not to be imposed on Gentile converts. During the early stage, 
therefore, only Jewish Christians continued to observe the Jewish 
seventh-day sabbath, in addition to the specifically Christian 
observance of the first day of the week. The Gentile Church liberated 
itself from the Jewish sabbath from the very beginning®® and only 
celebrated the first day of the week with a eucharistic assembly; 
this latter pattern soon became universal. 

The Jewish seven-day week was retained by Christianity.** But 
from the very beginning the new Christian community venerated 
in a special way the first day of the week, to which they gave the 
name “‘the Lord’s day”.*° The reason for this was clearly the fact 
that Christ had arisen on the first day of the week.*! Even in Judaism 
the first day had its importance, for it was the day on which God’s 
creation began; in New Testament theology the resurrection of 
Christ was a new creation and marked the creative beginning of a 
new era. From the title itself, with its aura of joy, as well as from 


36. Gal. 4:9-10. 

37.. Col. 218: 

38. One finds, in fact, a polemic against Jewish practice. Cf. Ignatius, ad 
Magnesios, 9, 1: “*. . . no longer sabbatizing but living according to the Lord’s 
day”. 

39. The seven-day week had gradually gained acceptance from Judaism by 
the Hellenistic world ever since the first century B.c. The days were called after 
the planets, the first day, Sunday, being especially auspicious and the seventh 
day, Saturday, being especially inauspicious. In the Teutonic languages Sunday 
and Saturday echo this classical mythology. In the Latin languages the names 
derive from the Latin dominica (= Lord’s day) and sabbatum. The Greek 
sabbaton-sabbata was also used to mean week. Thus already in the New Testa- 
ment: 1 Cor. 16:2 (kata mian sabbatou—‘“‘each first day of the week’’); also 
Act 20:7; Mk. 16:2; John 20:1-19. 

40. Kuriake hemera: cf. Act 20:7; Apoc. 1:10; 1 Cor. 16:7; Didache 14:1. 

41. Cf. John 20:1; 19:26. 
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texts like Acts 20:7 and Didache 14:1, we can conclude that the 
first day of the week had a certain festive character, that it was 
marked by an assembly of the Christians and by a eucharistic 
liturgy—evidence which is confirmed by second century writers. But 
it is very improbable that the first day was also from the beginning 
a day of rest; for in Jewish communities a second day of rest besides 
the Jewish sabbath would have been impractical, while in the pagan 
world the slave system precluded a day of rest. The observance of 


sabbath rest on Sunday probably came in gradually after the | 


emancipation of the Church in the fourth century. 


ul 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN THE CHURCH 


The object of the Jewish sabbath law was above all rest from work; | 


assistance at liturgical assembly was not enforced, though since the 


Exile the custom of synagogue worship and collective prayer on the | 


sabbath prevailed throughout the Jewish world. In the Christian 


world, however, the object of the law from an early period was both } 


rest from work and assistance at the Christian liturgy of the Mass. 


The difference in spirit between the new law of the Sunday and the} 
old law of the sabbath is concisely stated by Saint Thomas thus:} 


observantia diei dominicae in nova lege succedit observantiae sabbati 
non ex vi praecepti legis, sed ex constitutione Ecclesiae et consuetudine 
populi Christiani.** By this Saint Thomas means that the details of 
Sunday observance derive from the power of law which the Church 


accords to universal custom and practice. In other words, while in} 


Jewish observance the written law imposed and created the custom, 
in Canon law it is custom which helps to shape and form the law.® 


f: 42. Summa, Il, Il, q. CXXII, a. 4 ad 4. 

© 43. In fact, however, the Church is true to the tradition which formed the 
Bible. For the Bible contains the traditions of Israel, crystallised and fixed a 
they were in writing at various stages of its history. In Israel too sabbath 
observance grew, developed and was shaped by living tradition and custom 


down through the ages. It was only when Judaism emerged as a religion) 


regulated by the written word of the torah (= Mosaic legislation) that the 
festive, positive character of the sabbath yielded to a negative, legalistic casuistry. 
Saint Thomas’s ex constitutione ecclesiae et consuetudine populi is as true of the 
Old Testament as it is of the New. He is speaking of the accidents of sabbath 
observance. In its essence the sabbath law is divine, because it is ordained by 
God; it is also natural, in so far as man’s spiritual need requires him to s¢! 


aside time for the worship of God, just as his bodily needs require him to st 


aside time for bodily restoration and recreation. (art. cit. ad 3.) 
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Canon law today, which embodies centuries of tradition and 
custom, ordains that ‘‘on feast-days of precept Mass must be heard; 
servile works and forensic activities must be abstained from; also, 
public markets, fairs and other public buying and selling, unless 


lawful customs and particular indults bear otherwise’’.“* The term 


“servile work” is traditional. Saint Thomas, summarising the 
tradition, distinguishes three kinds of opera servilia: 1. Works which 
prepare for or have as their object the divine cult—obviously 
permitted on Sunday (cf. Mt. 12:5); 2. Works by which a man 
becomes a slave to mortal sin, clearly forbidden since they are 
directly opposed to the precept of sanctifying the Lord’s day and 


- more sinful than illicit corporal work; 3. Works by which a man 


serves his fellow man. These are either proper to serfs (whence the 
term opus servile) or common to serfs and free men: if the former, 


_ they are forbidden by the law of the Sunday; if the latter, such as 
works by which one provides for bodily needs—personal or other- 


wise, or by which one obviates dangers imminent to oneself or 
another, they are permitted on Sunday.“© The moral theology 


_ regulating Sunday rest is summed up in this brief assertion but it 
is not the purpose of this article to enlarge any further on it. Suffice 


it here to add that Saint Thomas, following custom and tradition, 


_ makes implicit allowance for legitimate recreation and elsewhere in 


his article stresses the tolerance of Christian observance by contrast 


with that of the Jews. 


More important is the positive purpose of Sunday observance. 


Whatever the far-away, remote origins of the sabbath may have 


been, it is certain that in the historic monotheism of Israel the motive 
of the sabbath has been above all religious. The religion may have 
been imperfect by Christian standards but the sabbath did certainly 


answer some deep religious need of man. The Christian sabbath too 


has a positive, religious purpose, namely—as Saint Thomas puts it— 
vacare Deo. The sabbath rest is an anticipation of man’s final rest 


_ with God. Praefigurat quietem fruitionis Dei quae erit in patria 


(Saint Thomas). From week to week it is intended by the legislation 
of the Bible and the Church that man should lay aside his work and 
mundane worry and have “‘leisure”’ (in the positive sense of the word) 


44. Canon 1248, 
45. art. cit., ad 3. 
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to devote himself to God and the things of God.*® Wherefore, while | : 
one may satisfy the /aw by assisting at Mass, mere material assistance | , 
at Mass does not fulfil the intrinsic purpose of the sabbath. On the | , 
other hand, what might seem to be a negative element in Sunday | , 
observance, the law of abstinence from servile work, has in reality } , 
a positive end—to enable one to “‘sanctify” the Sunday in a positive | , 
way by the worship of God in liturgy and prayer. The entire Lord’s | . 
day is holy, not merely the hour of assisting at Mass in the morning. | { 
It is a long throw from the world of Moses to the world of | 
“Treland today”, envisaged by this symposium of essays. And what | | 
an astonishing thought it is that this religious institution which we | | 
take so much for granted should already have been probably in| , 
existence at the time of Moses! One cannot end this survey of the | , 
biblical sabbath without relating the very ancient to the very new| ¢ 
and assessing the link between them. What continuity does sabbath | y 
observance really enjoy? What is to be the standard or criterion by} , 
which one is to assess the observance? Are we today being true to} 
the fourth precept of the decalogue? t 
The popular answer to these questions depends ‘on one’s con-| 
fessional outlook. The Irishman looks down on the ‘“‘Protestant} pn 
Sunday”’; the Briton scorns the “‘continental Sunday”. Both terms} jr 
are vitiated somewhat by undertones of prejudice. One may dismiss} n 
without further ado the “continental Sunday”, for it is simply} tt 
pagan and materialistic, foreign to Catholic tradition and legislation} a 
and—today—no more the reserve of the continent than it is of} le 
Britain. 
On the other hand, the more extreme Protestant Sunday, like} a 
later Jewish observance, results from attempting to tie down human! a 
practice and custom to the written word of the Bible. It overlooks, d 


46. The positive aspect of “leisure” is well brought out by Josef Pieper in 
his philosophical lectures on Leisure the Basis of Culture (Faber and Faber,| ‘I 
1952). Culture and cult are substantially connected, not merely etymologically.| cé 
“Culture depends for its very existence on leisure, and leisure in its turn is not} 4g] 
possible unless it has a durable and consequently living link with the cultu, 
with divine worship”. Carlyle’s philosophy of work, which makes work at 
end in itself, and the Marxist philosophy, which gives to work a purely materialist 
end, are both false. The true end of work is Jeisure: “‘we are unleisurely in order), C; 
to have leisure”, says Aristotle (Nic. Ethics)—not, however, a negative, empl) | hi: 
inactivity, but a “receptive attitude” which blossoms into contemplation ani) kr 
inner vision. “Just as Holy Scripture tells us that God rested on the seventh | tr 
day and beheld that ‘the work which he had made’ was ‘very good’, so too iti’) an 
leisure which leads man to accept the reality of the creation and thus to ‘celebrate’ | th 
it, resting on the inner vision that accompanies it” (p. 55). > the 
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as Saint Paul would put it, the Spirit of the new Covenant, the 
“freedom of the children of God” achieved by the grace of Christ’s 
redemption. Its rigidity and literalism well bring out the need that 
religion has for a permanent administrative power and office that 
will interpret and administer law to suit changing times and circum- 
stances. At the same time, the Protestant Sunday, however much 
Catholics may disagree with it, does represent an ideal. Where the 
social environment is congenial the ideal may attain a measure of 
fulfilment but where it is not—as in modern industrial society— 
the repose of the Sunday tends only too easily to degencrate into 
lethargy and spiritual emptiness. The Catholic legislator would also 
like to have the law embody an ideal or, at least, to have the Sunday 


observance fulfilled by the greatest possible dedication of the 


community and its members to God and the things of God. But 
the Catholic legislator knows that men are not all perfect and that 


no matter how much one may desire the perfection of each member 
of the community, one cannot /egislate such perfection; one can 
only create by law the external conditions which will best further 
the desired perfection. 


If custom and law in the course of Christian history have become 
more lenient in regard to recreations like hunting and fishing and, 
in modern times, to sports and games (including dancing), this is 
not because they further the positive aim of the Sunday but because 


_ they do not necessarily run counter to it and because they help to 


avoid a greater evil. Sunday repose, which is intended to give 


leisure for the things of God, may easily degenerate to idleness and 
| idleness to mortal sin. Man’s mind is not a vacuum; if it cannot be 
active in the things of God, it may fall into the works of sin. Sports 


and games may be occasions of venial sin but venial sin does not 
destroy sanctity, while mortal sin does.*” Therefore the legislator 
tolerates recreetions but only in the measure that they are free from 
sin. If religion penetrates to the whole of one’s life, then nobody 


_ can ever cease to bear his religion with him and bring it to bear on 


all the aspects of life, on play as on work.*® One cannot leave one’s 


47. Saint Thomas: art. cit. ad 3. 
48. One thing common to both play and contemplation is their effortlessness. 


_ Cf. Pieper ( op. cit. p. 40) on an interesting text of Saint Thomas: “Just as the 


_ highest form of virtue knows nothing of ‘difficulty’, so too the highest form of 
3 knowledge comes to man like a gift—the sudden illumination, a stroke of genius, 
_ true contemplation. On one occasion Saint Thomas speaks of contemplation 
_ and play in the same breath: ‘because of the leisure that goes with contemplation’ 


the divine wisdom itself, Holy Scripture says, is ‘always at play, playing through 


the whole world’ (Prov. 8:30 f, ad loc.).” 
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is that of Saint Paul’s recommendation to the Philippians: 


“And now, brethren, all that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; all that is pure, all’ 
that is lovely, all that is gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 


wherever virtue and merit are found—let this be the argument of 


your thoughts”. Or again:® “‘whether you eat or drink or whatever’ 


you do, do all for the glory of God”. 
| KEVIN CONDON 
All Hallows College, Dublin 


49. Phil. 4:8 (Knox). 
50. 1 Cor. 10:31. 


The day of joy 


The essentially paschal character of the whole liturgy has beet! 
emphasised in recent years, especially that of the Christian Sunday;) 
we must “cry out with joy to the Lord’. This is the major redis-| 


covery of the first part of the twentieth century, given in germ it 
the decrees of Saint Pius X and developed in those of Pius XII: 
it is time that all Christians be invited to the feast: tempus eral 
dapibus, sodales. 


—CHARLES MOELLER: The Liturgy and the Word of God, p. 121. 


religion in Church and forget it on the football field or in the dance. 

hall; one cannot either, in puritanical fashion, look upon certain} 
pleasures and occupations as essentially evil. In Christ’s teaching! 
nothing is bad in itself but only in the measure in which it induces, 
to sin. The spirit, then, of Catholic legislation on the Sunday) 
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SER VILE WORK 


JOHN McCARTHY 


ELIGIOUS leaders and social observers of today frequently 
remind us that the present century has witnessed a constantly 
growing disregard, even in predominantly Christian countries, 


_ for the sanctity of the Sunday as a day specially dedicated to the 
worship of God and, consequently, as a day of rest. Even in 
_ Catholic Ireland a declension of standards in this regard is noticeable. 


Very many factors have combined to bring about this lamentable 


- position. There is the general atmosphere of our times which reflects 


a decline in spiritual outlook and a corresponding growth of 
materialism and the lure of gain. The Sunday observance is no 


longer so well as formerly safeguarded and sanctioned by the 


civil law. Loop-holes are appearing at many points. The Sunday 


_ rest lost heavily in the exigencies of two world wars during which 


the ambit of necessary servile work was greatly widened, so widened 
in many places that the Sunday rest was almost forgotten. Total war 
had little time for it. Even when the exigencies of the war periods had 
passed, a legacy of indifference and a tendency unwarrantedly to 


invoke necessity were left behind. But there is still another factor 


which has a considerable influence on the present-day situation. 
This factor is that the medieval concept of the type of work which 
should be classed as servile—and therefore per se prohibited on 
Sunday—has no longer such validity. Yet this concept remains 


_ in possession. It is that which is still presented in the vast majority 
of accepted manuals of moral theology. It is suggested here that 
this medieval concept gives a wrong slant to the whole line of 
_ approach to the negative aspect of the Sunday observance. 


It is proposed, therefore, to submit the concept of servile work 
to acritical analysis and to try to formulate a definition or description 
which will be consistent and realistic. This proposal, inasmuch as 
it might seem to imply a total rejection of a widely-accepted and 
traditional interpretation, may run the risk of being termed revolu- 
tionary and suspect. It is nothing of the kind. However to preclude 
misunderstanding, as well as to get clearer sight lines, it will be well 
to look for a while at the history of this concept of servile work. 

The present-day regulations of the Church, in regard to the main 
lines of the observance of days of precept, are set out laconically in 
Canon 1248: ‘‘Festis de praecepto diebus Missa audienda est et 
abstinendum ab operibus servilibus. . . .” There is here no legal 
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definition or description of servile works. From the very outset of 


any discussion of the terms of these regulations it is important to | | 


remember that they are merely ecclesiastical prescriptions. There | 


is, of course, behind them the principles of natural law which 


demand that the rational creature proffer consciously to God due | 


worship that is external, public and social and demand also, as an 
appurtenance to this obligation of positive worship, the removal or 


the inhibition of activities which might prevent or be inimical to | 
the adequate expression of that worship. It is true also that behind | 
the present-day Church law we have, as an historical antecedent and | 
analogue, the long centuries of observance of the Jewish sabbath | 


which found its origin and motivation in the example and in the 
positive enactment of God Himself. Nevertheless, the law of the 


Church, as we have it today, is an independent expression of the | 
requirements for the due observance of Sunday. It would be a} 
mistake, therefore, to attempt to interpret this law of the Church | 
in the light of the interpretation of the positive divine law regarding | 


the Jewish sabbath. I have in mind here not merely any pharisaic 
interpretation such as was urged against Christ’s performance of 
miracles of healing on the sabbath but also any attempt to interpret 
the purely ecclesiastical law on the lines of Old Testament exegesis, 
however traditional. This point is worth emphasising. I feel that an 
Old Testament sabbatarian influence is occasionally manifested, 


perhaps unconsciously, in the discussions of even Catholic authors | 


on the nature of the work prohibited on Sundays. I have no doubt 
at all that the sabbatarian attitude to the Sunday observance, an 
attitude which is so characteristic and so much part of the thought 
and effort of many non-Catholic sects today, finds its origin and seeks 
its justification in the Old Testament and not in the economy of 
Christian teaching. This is not to suggest that there is any antinomy 
between the basic principles of the two dispensations. There could 


not be. But it is submitted that the old law regarding the sabbath | 
observance and the Church law regarding the sanctification of the 

Sunday are in their details two entirely different and independent | 
laws, two diverse ways of implementing the basic natural obligation | 
of rendering external, public and social worship to the Creator.” 
The regulations of the Church in this regard originated not in the 
Old Testament, not, in fact, in any prior written law but in custom— | 
a custom which, admittedly, found a considerable degree of general | 


inspiration in the sabbath observance of the Jews. Saint Thomas 
has made a point of this . . . ““observantia diei dominicae . . . succedil 
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observantiae sabbati, non ex vi praecepti legis sed ex constitutione 

Ecclesiae et consuetudine populi Christiani” (S.T. 2, 2, 122 ad 4). 
Even the most casual study will reveal a contrast between the 

Jewish concept of the sabbath observance and the Christian notion 


_ of the sanctification of the Sunday. In the Jewish approach it is the 


negative aspect, the abstention from work, that is stressed. In 
Christian thought and law it is the positive aspect of the Sunday 
observance, attendance at Mass, which is of first importance. 


_ History bears this out. There is evidence from the earliest Christian 
_ times that Sunday, in memory of the great events which took place on 


that day was observed as a day specially dedicated to God, but 
there is no trace for a number of centuries of any Church law 
prohibiting certain classes of work on Sunday or imposing the 


_ Sunday rest. As time went on and as the Church spread through all 


levels of society, the faithful gradually came to feel that it was fitting 


_ on the Lord’s day to abstain from occupations which might seem to 


conflict with the sanctity of that day and which, more particularly, 
might impede or make more difficult the fulfilment of the obligation 
of attendance at public worship. It was out of this sensus fidelium 
that the custom of the Sunday rest grew and developed and later 
found expression in the positive law prohibiting certain types of 
work. Part of the objective of this law was the protection of the 
non-privileged classes—the serfs—and the assurance to them on 


_ Sundays of sufficient freedom and leisure from their day-to-day 


occupations—their servile work—to enable them to fulfil the precept 
of public worship. When this matter was being considered by the 
legislature it was only natural that the analogy from the Old 
Testament should come to mind and that the phrase concerning 


_ servile work on the sabbath should be adapted from Leviticus and 


applied to the Sunday. But this happened only in the sixth century, 
long after the positive obligations of Sunday were established. 
Since then much has been written on the exact meaning of the 


term “servile work”. No official definition has been given in the 
_ past and there is none, as was remarked earlier, in the current law. 
_ For a long time now and generally today, the most widely accepted. 
description of servile work is to say that it is work which results from 
_ bodily effort mainly and is the type of work usually done by slaves or 
_ servants. Hence the adjective “servile”. In this description servile 


work is the rough, non-skilled job, the dungaree job. Servile work 


_is contrasted with liberal work, the work of the mind, the white- 
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collared job, the office job, the work of the artistic and professional 
classes. Further to this widely-accepted description of servile and | 
liberal works the writers generally insist that in order to decide | 
whether a work is servile or liberal we must look solely to the 
objective nature of the work—to the finis operis. No account is to be 
taken of the finis operantis, of the purpose or motive for which the / 
work is done. If a work is servile it remains servile, if a work is | 
liberal it remains liberal; it remains such entirely irrespective of the | 
particular conditions in which it is done. Thus, for instance, a | 
corporeal work like digging in a garden is described as objectively 
servile and it makes no difference whether it is done as the day-to- | 
day occupation of a gardener working for a wage or is done by an 
office worker as recreational release. The view that, in this context, | 
only the finis operis should be considered is represented as having _ 
the sanction of an almost unbroken theological tradition. This is 
not so. Many writers in the pre-scholastic and in the scholastic 
period simply did not accept the position that the servile or liberal 
nature of a work should be decided solely by reference to the 
objective nature of the work. Cajetan, writing at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, seems to have been the first clearly to insist 
that the finis operis alone should be considered. The view of Cajetan 
was accepted by some of the best-known moralists like Suarez, 
Lacroix and Saint Alphonsus and they set the lines followed 
faithfully by most of the subsequent writers down to recent times. } 
The original concept of the work prohibited on Sunday seems 
to have been the day-to-day task of whatsoever kind, which made 
the worker the servant of his fellow-man. This is how Saint Thomas 
has it **. . . alia vero servitus est qua homo servit homini: est autem) 
homo alterius servus non secundum mentem sed secundum corpus ... 
et ideo opera servilia secundum hoc dicuntur opera corporalia in 
quibus unus homo alteri servit” (S.T. 2, 2, 122, 4 ad 3). The work) 
which makes a man the servant of another is surely not any 
recreational activity but the day-to-day service which is proffered 
for pay or return of some kind and which, if allowed on Sunday,| 
would deprive the worker of the leisure and freedom to attend to; 
the positive duties of his religion. The reasoning of Saint Thomas! 
seems to be not that bodily works were of themselves servile but 
they are servile because they involve the servitude of one man to) 
another. In other words, the ultimate criterion of the servile 
nature of a work is not whether it is a bodily effort but whether 
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it involves the servitude of the worker to another man. It is true 
that Saint Thomas does in fact identify opera servilia and opera 
corporalia—and doubtless this factual identification was valid 
in his day. But he was aware that a day might come when it would 
not be valid—“‘opera secundum se considerata immutari possunt pro 
loco et tempore”’ (loc. cit. ad 4). That day has long since arrived. It 
is no longer possible to regard the terms opera servilia and opera 
corporalia as completely interchangeable. The development of 
society and economies has brought new forms of servitude and new 
forms of release from servitude. And in this development bodily 
works can be “‘liberal”, liberating, recreational and mental works 
can be servile, in quibus unus homo alteri servit. In every field of 
human activity today there are contracts whereby one man proffers 
the fruits of his industry—whether this be bodily or mental, skilled 
or unskilled, technical, professional or artistic—in the service of 
another from whom recompense and livelihood are received. The 
manager of the factory who sits at his desk—perhaps planning 
industrial strategy and tactics, the stenographer who takes his 
letters, the departmental head, the white-coated foreman and the 
technician in the workshop, the labourer in the factory yard are 
one and all in the service of the owners. For the most part all clock 
in and out—their time is not their own—Monday to Friday or 
Saturday. By medieval standards the work of the office manager 
and his staff is liberal and might, therefore, without violation of 
the law of rest, be carried out in full swing Sunday after Sunday! 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, to find a growing volume of 
opinion among modern moralists that there should be a break from 
the medieval criterion of servile work and from the emphasis on the 
finis operis initiated by Cajetan. It is being eloquently urged by many 
of these moralists that the commonsense estimation of the faithful 
should be allowed to play its part in deciding what works should be 
classed as servile. This estimation surely takes account of the finis 
operantis—the purpose for which, the circumstances in which the 
work is done. Is it part of the day-to-day task whereby a man serves 
another, works for the boss, makes his livelihood—or is it some 
occupation which is a brtak from the drudgery of the daily grind? 
These are the questions—the deciding factors. In the light of the 
history of this question of the Sunday rest it is peculiarly fitting that 
the commonsense estimation of the faithful should be given its due 
place because as was noted earlier, the original matter and the 
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manner of the Sunday rest derived from custom and the sensus 
fidelium as to what was proper and fitting on the Lord’s Day. 
Canon law has always recognised the value of custom as an inter- 
preter of the law. It would be well, indeed, if the commonsense of 
the faithful and custom would be let come into action again. 

It has been noted more than once that one of the principal 


purposes of the Sunday rest and the prohibition of servile work is to | 


ensure that workers generally have the necessary leisure to assist at 
Mass. This purpose would point to a definition of servile work 


along the lines suggested here. The Sunday rest has other purposes. | 
Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical Rerum Novarum, having referred to | 


the need to safeguard the spiritual interests of the workers, continued: 
“From this follows the obligation of cessation from work and 
labour on Sundays and certain Holy Days. The rest from labour is 
not to be understood as mere giving way to idleness; much less 
should it be the occasion for spending money and for vicious 
indulgence, as many would have it to be. But it should be rest from 
labour hallowed by religion. Rest, combined with religious obser- 
vance, disposes a man to forget for a while the business of his 
everyday life, to turn his thoughts to things heavenly and to the 
worship which he so strictly owes to the Eternal Godhead. It is this, 
above all, which is the reason and motive of the Sunday rest. . . .” 
There is much food for thought in this short quotation from Pope 
Leo. It should be noted that he describes the due Sunday rest as 


that which “disposes a man to forget for a while the business of his | 


everyday life”. The importance of rest from the religious and 
psychological standpoints are indicated. Leisure, as well as work, 
has an invaluable function in human living. All work and no play 


makes Jack a dull boy in every sense; it makes him less capable | 


of giving his best in any sphere, physical, mental, spiritual. From 
the social aspect a day of rest, a day on which one is freed from the 
daily round, is of immense value. It enables the father of a family, 
whose business cares may take him away from home each weekday, 
to live a little with his family, to relax with his wife and children. 
These aspects of the Sunday rest are only mentioned here—others 
will discuss them fully. But they are mentioned because they too 
point to a definition of servile work such as has been advocated 
in this paper—namely that servile work is the day-to-day occupation 
whereby a man earns his livelihood whether the occupation be 
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_ in unskilled labour, in a trade, in an office, in a profession, in a 


studio. This is the kind of occupation from which one must abstain, 
apart from necessity, on days of precept. This is a realistic definition. 
It obviates the necessity of making in this context ridiculous and 


- outworn distinctions between the finis operis of knitting and 


crocheting, sewing and embroidery, painting a wall and painting a 
picture, carving a tombstone and carving a statue. 

JOHN McCARTHY 
SS. Peter and Paul’s, Athlone 


Sunday Sport 


Countless throngs of people are every Sunday finding wholesale 
recreation in sport. Many of these—and we are happy to acknowledge 
the fact—manage to find a place for this diversion on the Lord’s 
day without neglecting their religious duties. It is in true accord with 


_ the law of God that a man after he has rendered to God the things 
_ that are God’s should on this day also give his body and mind the 
; relaxation that is due. 


—-POPE JOHN XXIII, L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 3 April 1960 
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SUNDAY REST 
DANIEL DUFFY 
. HE Sabbath rest is not one of the more pressing anxieties of 


the priest. Indeed, considered outside the context of servile 
work, which, next to the Mass obligation, usually dominates 


the theology of the Lord’s Day, the subject of rest, its meaning, | 


its quality, its purpose, receives but scant attention in the catechisms 
and text-books. It would seem, in fact, as if the pastor were satisfied, 
and, in a sense, somewhat exhausted, when he had shepherded his 


flock through all the prohibitions and anomalies of the law on | 


servile work. Even where the grosser forms of manual work are 
meticulously avoided and the public conscience is firm and clear on 
the moral precept, he will be gently and persistently consulted on 
the admissibility of certain works, such as knitting and sewing, 
which an archaic convention designated as servile. He may not be 
as fresh as he used to be on the distinction between the finis operis 
and the finis operantis, but he will usually be overwhelmed with an 
onrush of common sense and declare that it is better to be at needle- 
work than at something worse. He will clinch it with the observation 
that the devil always finds something for idle hands to do. It may 
console him to be reminded that that worthy moralist, Dominic 
M. Prummer, pronounces against the lawfulness of knitting and 
sewing, on the strictly legal grounds of their “‘servility”, even where 
the poor are to benefit. But, a few pages later, he warmly recom- 


mends them (“‘multo melius est’) under certain conditions as an | 


alternative to many forms of Sunday dissipation. 

The consideration of this classic dubium, which not all pastors 
solve on the side of leniency, will serve as an introduction to the 
problem of Sunday rest. As we have suggested already, the 


theologians extend themselves on the negative aspect and set forth, 


with most skilful ratiocination, what works must be avoided, what 


others may be performed, for how long and under what conditions. , 
There, generally speaking, they leave it. They have created a vacuum | 
which the faithful have filled with the oddest assortment of | 


recreations, from bull-fighting in the Spanish countries to the 
excitement and turmoil of an All-Ireland final, from card games 


of varying degrees of chance to carnivals of invariable loudness, — 


foreignness and cacophony. These, admittedly, are extreme examples 
of Sunday diversion, and cater for the more youthful and exuberant 
elements of the congregation. There are quieter ways of spending 


the Sunday, both in town and country, more sober and sedate, more | 
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in keeping with the Sabbath spirit, which appeal to a larger and 


more unnoticed segment of the faithful. But the practice and the 


: | winnie of Sunday relaxation is universally accepted. It is a 
question, then, what limits are legitimate and what attitudes are 


most in accordance with the mind of the Church. 
The Third Commandment says: Remember that thou keep holy 


_ the Sabbath Day. The implications of the commandment are not as 
_ simple as they appear; and, in fact, have been unnecessarily com- 


plicated by a too partisan appeal to the enactments of the Mosaic 


_ Law. It must be firmly enunciated that the precept of observing the 
_ Sabbath (the seventh day of the week) was completely abrogated 


in the Christian Church.! Scriptural references, in the New Testament, 
show that the observance of Sunday had begun in the Apostolic 


_ Age, and patristic references to the Decalogue as the warrant for 
_ Sunday are extremely rare. Usually the Fathers, and even medieval 


writers, appeal simply to the Resurrection of Our Lord and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, which took place on Sunday, to the 
custom of the Church and to apostolic tradition. It is misleading, 
then, and mischievous to interpret the Third Commandment in the 
light of Old Testament tradition and practice. In the Mosaic 
tradition the primary element was rest from work; no law of 
Sabbatical worship was imposed on the Israelite. “Attendance on 
the prophets and afterwards on the synagogue arose naturally out 
of the enforced cessation of ordinary work’’. It is pointed out also, 
that the puritan idea of a Christian Sabbath was unknown to the 
first Reformers, and was, in reality, the conception of an ever- 
zealous and Judaizing coterie. 

That is not tantamount to denying the sacredness of Sunday, the 
obligations of worship and prayer, and the unlawfulness of servile 
work, Neither does it derogate from the authority of the inspired 
books of the Old Testament. It puts Sunday observance in the 


_ correct perspective: an institution of the Christian Church named 


among the Feasts of Precept enumerated in the Code of Canon Law, 


_ to be elucidated and interpreted in the light of the authentic 
Christian tradition. 


In an article such as this, which is concerned more with practical 


_ issues than with scholarly research, it will suffice to point out that 
_ the question of rest or cessation from work was not considered in 


1. For the historical summary given in this article the writer acknowledges 


his indebtedness to the article on “Sunday” in Addis and Arnold’s Catholic 
Dictionary. 
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the earliest Church legislation. It was contained implicitly, and to ; 
the extent necessary, in the obligation of Eucharistic worship. It} 
was only when Christianity became the religion of the State that | 
practical considerations, such as uniformity in commercial and | 


legal institutions, required the passing of a law on work-cessation. 
We read that “‘an edict of Constantine prohibited law business and 
mechanical art in towns, though the country people were allowed 


to till on that day. Later emperors not only closed the law courts, _ 
but also the theatre on Sundays”. The law of rest arose as a pro-| 


tection to the law of worship. 


The decrees of synods and councils, some more stringent than | 


others, indicate a certain progression and variation in the Sunday 


discipline, according, we may presume, to local habits and tempera- | 
ments. But there is one constant factor, the obligation of worship. | 
In the early middle ages the Sunday worship obligation included | 


not merely the Mass, which sometimes lasted for two hours and 
more, but also attendance at the public recitation of the divine 
office. The obligation of attending Matins, Mass and Evensong on 
Sundays and holydays was recognised in England till the change 
of religion. Even in the last century Billuart and many other 
theologians admit the obligation (though not a grave one) of 
hearing Vespers as well as Mass on Sundays. The regular and 
fruitful attendance at church services obviously demanded a 
cessation from work and a degree of recollection incompatible 
with worldly affairs. Its unremitting demands left little scope, one 


might infer, for ordinary relaxation. It was a business-like day of | 


prayer. 
The present-day discipline is much less onerous. Assistance at 


Mass and abstaining from servile work are the minimum require- | 


ments of the general law of the Church. The prevalence of Low Mass, 
and the accommodation of large numbers in town and city churches, 
has made it common practice to satisfy one’s Sunday worship 
obligation in a half-hour, sometimes a little more, sometimes even 


less. This is a regrettable necessity in populous centres, and indeed | 
poses a serious problem in catechetics for the zealous pastor. The | 
position in rural churches is somewhat easier. But even here the | 
obligation of worship is fulfilled in a fraction of the day, and many — 
hours remain, so to speak, at the disposal of the individual wor- | 
shipper. True, the Roman Catechism recommends a good Christian _ 


to sanctify the Sundays and festivals by attending Christian Doctrine, 


sermons and the Divine Offize, by frequently and devoutedly | 
receiving the sacraments of Penance and the Blessed Eucharist, | 
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and by the practice of prayer and works of Christian charity. The 
_ earlier recommendations are normally and, we may say with duc 
_ modesty, faithfully honoured here at the Sunday Mass. Our con- 
- science is not quite so clear in the matter of Sunday prayer and 


works of Christian charity. 
It would indeed be difficult to assess the volume of private prayer 


and visitation of the sick which many good people engage themselves 
to perform on the Sunday. But the most casual observer could not 
| fail to notice a much more widespread idleness and aimlessness on 
the part of some, and a somewhat hectic pursuit of diversion 
_ (harmless, for the most part), especially on the part of young people. 


Outdoor games in the afternoon, dancing, cinema shows, concerts 


_ and card games in the evening are taken for granted as legitimate 


Sunday entertainment. The licensed premise cater—often behind 
closed doors—for a curiously abundant bona fide traffic. And, 
oddly enough, the vast majority of these people would look askance 
at a neighbour who bushed a gap or pruned a fruit tree on the holy 
day. 

We may observe that rest qua talis, rest in the pharisaic sense, is 
not enjoined in the sanctification of the Sunday. It is not part of 
the Catholic tradition. Sunday, says a modern author of moral 
theology, may not be Godless, but it need not be funereal. There is 
room for joy and play, such as may be in keeping with the sacredness 
of the day, and the Roman Catechism significantly warns against 
dangerous diversions and dangerous places of amusement. Clearly, 
then, we may divert and amuse ourselves. That some diversions and 
amusements, not sinful in themselves, are of such an absorbing and 
distracting kind that they are out of harmony with the Sunday we 
may infer from canon 333 of the Maynooth Statutes. It forbids, 


_ most strictly, “horse racing, greyhound racing, whippet racing, 


coursing, or any sports which include one or other of these’’. 
There is no indication in the preamble to the Statutes that the 
Irish bishops were concerned with stamping out a serious abuse; 


hor was there any evidence of hesitation or perplexity. ““Omnibus, 
_hemine dissentiente, haec decreta placuerunt’’. But the canon itself, 
no. 333, has an unusual feature in that it incorporates in English 
the official interpretation of publici cursus equorum aut canum. It 
_ seemed reluctant to leave any loophole for the “‘benign” interpreters 
_ of the law. Whether it covers the comparatively recent innovation, 
_ terrier racing, is a question of topical interest in certain parts of the 
country. A partisan view might justify it, or rather hesitate to 
denounce it, on a point of strict interpretation, but there can be 
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no doubt that it violates the spirit of the law and introduces into! 
the Sunday relaxation a note of excitement, hilarity and abandon) 


which is far removed from the ideal of Sunday observance. 

The tendency to excess in recreation, the inflation, within recent 
years, of county fixtures in hurling and football with a somewhat 
forced intensification of interest, the loss of the old healthy simplicity 
and the new anxiety to win at all costs, these unwelcome trends 
bear out the paternal solicitude of the Maynooth Fathers when! 
they expressed a most earnest desire to have county matches played 
on days other than Sunday. It seemed then, and seems still, an 
unrealistic desire, notwithstanding the wide interest and influence 
of the clergy in the councils of the athletic associations. Nevertheless, | 
the enactment, with its earnest and gentle phrasing (“‘optaremus si 
omnino fieri potest’), should not go unheeded by sports leaders and 
organizers—and, we may say, especially by the clergy—at least to 


the extent of preserving these fixtures from degenerating into} 


occasions of profanity and intemperance. Facilis descensus Averni. 

Lest these words might be construed as a castigation rather than 
a criticism, let us pay a tribute to the Gaelic sports code and it 
sturdy and magnanimous guardians all over the country. It has: 
unique hold on the hearts of young Ireland. It is for many youn 
men the bright spot in the workaday week, the spur to their youthfil 
ambition, the adequate teacher of the natural virtues of manlines 
and sportsmanship. It fosters, as you may well imagine, a distinctiv 
chivalry and pride, and, where the integral Gaelic policy i 
implemented, its engenders a deep and abiding love of land ant} 
locality. The greatness of its power and potentiality only makes u 
jealous for its true success. 

The Sunday evening appetite for amusement poses a problem! 
for parent and pastor. There is a plethora of dance-halls ant 
cinemas, and a seemingly ingrained habit of seeking diversion of i) 
kind that is neither wholesome nor relaxing. There are even wel 
meaning mothers who encourage their children to take part i 


these amusements lest they be regarded by the neighbours 4) 
somehow odd or eccentric. The old-fashioned and laudable custom) 
of visiting one’s friends and relatives is nearly a thing of the past) 
except for those who are no longer young, and the innocent meft_ 
ment of homely argument and music and singing would strike th! 
average young person of today as ingenuous and pathetic. S| 
strongly has the rhythm and tempo of imported gaiety gripped ou} 
generation! What changes will be wrought by the strange nei) 
medium, television, remains to be seen. But already the seeming!) 
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_ impregnable cinema is beginning to surrender its hold, and in the 
TV belt (as we may call it), the humblest home is now filled at night 
_ with a silent audience bewitched and bemused by the best-paid 
_ artistes in the world. When the initial novelty has exhausted itself 
_ and people begin, out of sheer boredom, to become more selective, 


then it will be our task to supply the antidote and build up resistance 
to what may become an increasingly insidious invasion of the heart 


_ and the home. Every age has its new challenge, and every challenge 


can be met with humility and earnestness. We have no right to be 


_ dismayed. “‘Have confidence. I have overcome the world” (John 


16:23). 
The foregoing commentary on excess and dissipation, broad and 


_ general in scope, does not take account of the many people of 
_ middle age and sober habits who spend the long hours of Sunday 


in a vaguely restful way. It is not that they disapprove of games 
and playfulness; they are not interested any longer in that kind of 
thing. So the question of principle remains: how best to spend the 
leisure hours of Sunday. It is a question we have not presented to 
ourselves with any notable degree of urgency. In former times it 
was a hotly debated issue between Catholics and Protestants. That 
antagonism is now happily moribund, or at least in a state of 
quiescence. ‘‘Each side of the house’’, as the popular phrase has it, 
spends the Sunday according to its own tradition. Nevertheless, it 
would be dishonest to claim that all is well and that nobody is 
seriously concerned about the trends in Sunday observance. Some 


positive thinking is overdue and certain lines of thought suggest 


themselves. 
The sanctification of the day, the basic principle of Sunday 


_ observance, must be centred in the liturgy, primarily, of course, in 
_ the Mass. It must be a solemn and joyous participation of the laity 
_ in such fashion that they will be compelled by its very joyousness 
| and solemnity to make it the focal point of the day and be imbued 


with its spirit and atmosphere. We have a long way to go. The 


_ all-too-hasty scramble “‘to get Mass” and get home again, as if it 


were simply a task or chore to be performed, must yield to a more 


_ Meaningful and decorous performance of a communal act of 


worship. It must become again the people’s liturgical prayer. One 
suspects that the loss of the communal spirit, the moral separation 
of the sanctuary from the nave which made the people passive and 


: inarticulate at Mass, played no small part in the decline of the true 
_ Sunday spirit. A beginning has been made by the liturgical 
_ movement. But it is only a beginning. Old habits die hard. 
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Secondly, we recall the maxim: the law of rest must serve the 


law of worship. Our rest and relaxation should be of a kind to | 


nourish mind and body, not to dissipate our energies in tasteless 
and immoderate diversion. We cannot legislate ourselves into 
habits of orderly recreation; it is a matter for ourselves, that is, of 
educating ourselves in the spending of leisure time, of creating 
wholesome tastes and appetites which will counteract the amorphous 


pursuit of Sunday pastimes. The new German catechism speaks of | 


the enjoyment of good books, good music and scenery, all of which, 
we may note, require at least a modicum of training and direction. 
If we are not to allow ourselves to vegetate and sink into an irrational 
stupor before the television screen or the radio or the cinema, we 
will have to bestir ourselves and take some steps on the difficult 
road of self-discipline. It is fatally easy simply to do nothing at all? 


The same catechism, in line with older manuals, warmly recom- } 


mends the spending of Sunday as a family day, a time for friends 
and reunion, a conscious effort to preserve the hearth and home 
from the modern fast-car temptation to fly off in all directions as if 
true enjoyment could only be found away from the family centre. 
It is not only the sick and lonely who are in need of comfort and 
company. Often the parents are selfishly left behind to spend the 
long evening hours alone and apparently uncared for. 

The enemy, it would appear, is boredom. Therefore, besides 
encouraging the simpler and homelier forms of diversion we might 
perhaps explore the byways of moral theology, all the excusing 
causes and compensating points, to justify and, as it were, to 
legitimise what was formerly considered servile and “untouchable”. 
Needlework and sewing, for example, painting, sketching, gardening 
in all its absorbing specialities, when undertaken with moderate 
zest and free from the suspicion of scandal, could well serve to 
allay the ennui of the funereal Sabbath and provide some corrective 


for the quest for entertainment and intoxicants. The subject might } 


well be taken up at meetings of sodalities and apostolic groups to 


see whether a campaign of example and Sunday-consciousness || 


might initiate a more sober trend in observance. 


It is legitimate, and in accordance with the ecumenical spirit of |) 
the times, to direct our attention to our separated brethren to see | 
whether we might not learn from their tradition of Sunday rest. || 
There is a perceptible and welcome improvement in Catholic F 
relations with non-Catholic brethren. There is a movement towards } 


2. See the many original and attractive suggestions in Father Smyth's : 


article in the December (1959) ruRRow, “‘Catholic Programmes on Irish TV”. 
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closer understanding and a new willingness on each side to jettison 
the prejudices of an unhappy past. “Incredible”, wrote Pope 
Pius XI, “are the errors and equivocations which persist and are 
handed down among the separated brethren against the Catholic 
Church; on the other hand, Catholics also have failed in justly 
evaluating the truth or, on account of insufficient knowledge, in 
showing a fraternal spirit. Do we know all that is valuable, good, 
and Christian in the fragments of ancient Catholic truth?’’? It is 
just possible that in our eagerness to demonstrate the liberty of 
the sons of God as against the morbid Puritans we left the way 
open for an observance of the Sunday which is not easily reconciled 
with its sacred character. We sometimes admit, with a touch of 
envy, that our Protestant neighbours, with the exception of fanatical 
oddities, do in fact spend their Sunday in a more seemly and 


- | beneficent manner than ourselves. To view with satisfaction, or 


claim as a species of victory, the abandonment of their traditional 
Sunday quietude by non-Catholics in favour of a so-called freedom 
and frivolity, is a “dishonourable attitude’”,* unworthy of adult, 
right-thinking Catholics. It is worth recalling that Leo XIII praised 
Anglicans for their virtues, among them, the observance of the 
Lord’s Day. ‘“‘The Church”, writes Gregory Baum, O.S.A., “does 
not and cannot regard the manifestation of grace in dissident 
bodies as movements of competition; on the contrary, she rejoices 
at Christian vitality wherever it may be found’’.5 It might serve to 
dislodge a prejudice, and thus foster the healing growth of the 
ecumenical spirit, if we deliberately set ourselves to pay more 
respect to the Sunday rest, not indeed because of an ancient law 
now abrogated, but because the day is the Lord’s day, joyful and 
sacred and salutary. 
DANIEL DUFFY 


Saint Joseph’s, Carrickmacross, County Monaghan 


3. That They May Be One. Gregory Baum, O.S.A., p. 110. 
4. Ibid., p. 75. 
5. Ibid., p. 73. 
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Sunday clears away the rust of the whole week. 
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SUNDAY WORSHIP 


DERMOT MacIVOR 


F the great commandments by which the Creator orders the 

life of man on earth, the third says: ‘“‘Remember that thou 

keep holy the sabbath day’. To this commandment our 
response is worship; for by worship more than by anything else do 
we sanctify the Lord’s day. It remains to note that our worship is 
first and foremost communal. It has to be, because we of the new 
dispensation, “who in time past were not a people, are now the 
people of God’, ‘“‘a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ” (1 Peter 2). But within the 
common worship each one is summoned to make his individual 
contribution—‘Remember, thou’, the commandment says—for 
which he will find in it ample pattern and inspiration. 


MASS 


The supreme act of communal worship is the Mass; and in 
present-day Ireland Sunday Mass is still high in honour and in 
observance. So far it does not seem to have been adversely affected 
by the growing sophistication of life. Certainly, the public demeanour 
is changing. In former times, people at Mass looked more readily 
towards the hidden world, transcending and almost ignoring its 
outward circumstances; so that even gaucherie at the altar littl 
disturbed them. It was very much a spiritual attention they gave. 
Nowadays, however, this old “mystic” gaze seems to be sharpening 
into an awareness of the present scene. Eyes are keener to observe 
what goes on; and it follows, naturally enough, that more comment 
upon the rite is heard, more question and criticism, than before. 
This is a change which has come to stay. Instead, therefore, of 
lamenting what is gone, pastors will be wise, I think, to consider 
how they are to show to this generation the eternal mystery of the 
gospel, which is for all minds and all times. Of this, however, we 
shall have more to say later on. For the present, it suffices to note 
that people are still coming to Mass in undiminished numbers; and 


contemporary Ireland must be conceded the merit of substantially) 


fulfilling the third commandment. 


Many of us are tempted to leave it at that. It soothes us to set| 


those great congregations in our church Sunday after Sunday; and 
we reflect with satisfaction, whenever the thought occurs to us, 


upon the evidence of Ireland’s traditional faith and piety, as much) 
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alive today as ever. Our greatest concern is with the handful of 
persons who do not come to Mass at all. In every parish there are 
a few of these wayward and indifferent souls, whose deliberate 
absence from Mass is felt to be disloyalty to the Catholic faith; 
and no pastor will rest easy who has not done something to bring 
them to a better sense of their duty. 

However, complacency in the present universal attendance at 
Sunday Mass is an indulgence we cannot permit ourselves. Com- 
placency of any sort, indeed, is incompatible with Christian duty. 
To think otherwise is to run counter to all too many texts of 
Scripture, texts which say that he that gathereth not with Christ 
scattereth, that the charity of Christ presseth us, that a pastor 
must be instant in season, out of season, that the crown is given to 
those who strive. Nor has the tradition of our fathers come down 
to us merely that we may rest upon it. On the contrary, it is a 
sacred inheritance which each generation must enrich by its con- 
tribution; and now is the moment to make ours. 

To set about the task a pastor ought to know, first of all, just 
what Sunday Mass means to his people. How do they apprehend it? 
How do they occupy themselves while it goes on? What do they 
take from it as they go away? Deft questions in the right quarter 
will elicit some of the information he wants; but for a general 
impression it might be useful to assist at Mass some Sunday from 
the organ loft at the back of the church. In such a position one has 
a clear view of the altar, and of the ritual, one is tempted sometimes 
to say the routine, that goes on at it. This ritual is confined within 
the sanctuary, a matter almost entirely between the priest and his 
server. Action, movement and utterance are theirs alone with only 
two exceptions, namely, the rising to the feet for the Gospel, and 
the approach to the altar for Communion, which however has lost 
all ritual significance for our minds. Communion itself, major 
participation in the Mass as it is, shows up merely as so many acts 
of piety by individual communicants; and only sheer weight of 
numbers sometimes gives it the appearance of a common ritual 
action of the people. 

Down here below us in the nave are the massed ranks of kneeling 
faithful, engaged with missal, prayer-book, beads, or only their 
thoughts. What sort of sentiment is it that has them here? It is a 
sentiment of wide range, from mere habit or a desire to avoid 
mortal sin, through some sense of grace gained and duty done, 
to a clear understanding of the euchasistic mystery. This under- 


_ standing of the holy Sacrifice has much increased in recent years, 
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if we are to judge by the number of those who use a missal at Mass. 
Missal-readers are common now in every congregation, rural as 
well as urban. Looking down from above as we are, it is easy to 
recognise them by the occasional glances they throw at the altar, 
to make sure they are keeping abreast of the ritual. As distinct 
from others who are content with prayers and thoughts that are 
parallel with the Mass, the interest of these is in the rite itself, and 
their wish, even if unformulated, is to be in touch with it all the time. 

Use of the missal is much encouraged by pastors nowadays, and 
who can deny that it is a step in the right direction? It gives us a 
people familiar with the Church’s way of offering, to whom the 
supernatural values reflected in this are easily uncovered. Never- 
theless, it is only a step, with a long way to go before the final goal 
is reached. Use of the missal, while it prepares a man for par- 
ticipating in the Mass, does not of itself make any change in his 
present status. He is still an individual, reading the missal for his 
private devotion. So far as the ritual action of the Mass is concerned, 
he and others like him are in no better case than the rest. They are 
just part of this amorphous congregation down below us, which 
shows so little sign of organic association with what goes on at 
the altar. As individuals all these have assembled, and as individuals 
they disperse, without any sense of an experience shared, of being 
newly made into “one body” by the “one bread”. It is another 
sad frustration. Once again the Churchs greatest sacrament has 
been cramped in the achievement of its major purpose, the building 
of this people into a firm body in Christ. The loss is not a small 
one for parish and community. Maybe it even goes to explain that 
lack of consistence our religious tradition sometimes shows when 
put to the test in foreign surroundings. 

Our survey of the scene is at an end, and it has revealed, I think, 
the main direction in which Mass attendance in Ireland can be 
improved. Attendance as it is at present is inspired by Irish Catholic 
tradition, coming to life in each one according to the measure of 
his piety. That is good as far as it goes; but it is a minimum position, 
capable of much development. It could integrate with the sacred 
ritual of the altar to become a profound eucharistic experience of 
the whole congregation, one which would operate powerfully in 
building the supernatural life of the parish. This is what Sunday 
worship could become, and I would say that the achievement of it 
is no luxury but a pastoral duty, and an urgent one at that. There 
are all too many listless bystanders at Sunday Mass, all too many 


with a poor understanding of what goes on at the altar and little 
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feeling for it. Furthermore, the people of today are a generation 
stimulated to eager pursuit of vital experience. Here at Mass the 
supernatural is offered to them in just such terms; but, unfor- 
tunately, the impulse is allowed to weaken as it leaves the altar, 
and it fails altogether in vital impact on those beyond the rails. The 
best substitute some of us can think of is to hasten still more the 
pace of our celebration, which is a poor solution in every respect. 

We have now tried faithfully to delineate the problem of Sunday 
Mass as it presents itself to attentive observation; and it proves to 
be one which calls for an answer chiefly in terms of liturgy. That 
is to say, the answer must turn upon the ritual reality itself, and 
not merely on doctrinal explanation of it in or out of church, or on 
promoting a demeanour of piety in its presence. To advise upon this 
answer, to suggest practical means of bringing the Mass to life in 
the sense explained, is not within the scope of the present brief 
paper, and scarcely within the competence of the writer. In any 
case, the modern liturgical movement, now in maturity, dispenses 
us. For all domains of parish life it offers a clear pattern of 
apostolate, of which no pastor of good-will need remain in 
ignorance. In particular, there is the papal Instruction of the 
3 September 1958, which might be described as a little magna charta 
of the liturgy as an instrument of parish renewal. This sp «ks of 
the part the people should have in the Mass by word and song 
and gesture, and sanctions one very effective aid for the purpose 
in the person of the commentator. 


DEVOTIONS 


Sunday Mass is substantial fulfilment of the third commandment; 
but that is all. It by no means exhausts our capacity for worship on 
the Lord’s Day. Prayer, too, is worship, and a form of it that can 
be communal just as much as the Mass. From early times the 
Church was accustomed to hold public services of prayer, which 
soon settled into the pattern of psalms, Scripture lesson, hymn 
and collect that still r mains in the hours of the Divine Office. 


_ And tater on, when Catholic culture had matured, the hour of 


Ve pers was he usual Sunday vening devotions all over Christen- 
dom. Here in Iretznd. in the Middle Ages every little parish church 


_ had, in its scanty !i. rary a portiforium or primitive kind of breviary, 


from which the priest recited the hours in the presence of such of 
his flock as cared to a tend. But times changed, and people lost 
taste and understanding for the ancient prayer, so new forms were 
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devised that were nearer to their mind and heart. Thus, today, 
instead of the five psalms of vespers we have the five decades of 
the rosary, instead of a vesper hymn the litany of the Blessed Virgin, 
instead of Magnificat, incensation and Collect, Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. These three, in fact, are the staple elements of 
Sunday evening worship in Ireland at present. They are not the 
only ones, of course. Often there is a sermon, or special prayers 
for a sodality meeting. There may be a Holy Hour, or during Lent 
Stations of the Cross. And always there is likely to be a hymn in 
the vernacular during, or at the end of, the service. But rosary, 
litany and Benediction are the constant underlying pattern, and 
are the usual choice whenever devotions are ordered for some 
special purpose. 

Many pastors can boast that the practice of evening devotions in 
their parish is vigorous and flourishing, but we need not conceal 
the fact that elsewhere, and all too often, it stagnates. Maybe we 
do not worry. People have been at Mass in the morning, and the 
essential has been secured; attendance at devotions is voluntary, 
and we must be content with what we have. However, Sunday 
prayer in common is a fine tribute of praise ascending to God, and 
a source of much grace for the parish; and we cannot be happy 
to see it languish. If there is a way to reinvigorate it, and draw ever 
wider support for it from the faithful, we must not neglect to strive 
towards this end. Let us see what can be done. 

It must be confessed that the rosary is a monotonous prayer; 
but its monotony can be dispelled, partly at least, by a judicious 
variety and rhythm in the recitation. An initial variety is achieved 
if the rosary is used as it is intended to be, that is, as a series of 
meditations against a background of constantly-repeated formulae. 
This is something a pastor might usefully explain from time to 
time, showing that whereas, in the introductory part, Creed, Our 
Father, three Hail Marys and Glory are said for the sake of the 
words that are in them, when it comes to the decades the words art 
to be treated as a mere accompaniment, leaving our minds free to 
move over the mystery that is proposed for our contemplation. ln 
proposing the mysteries, too, a pastor would do well to choose his 
words. Instead of a hackneyed phraseology belonging to another 
age, the gospels themselves, or some other good source, will furnish 
him with the brief, apt evocation that brings the mystery to lift 
in our minds. The decades might be distributed between priest 
and people, or between two or several parts of the congregation 
It is when this is done that one most notices the need of an order!) 
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rhythm in saying the rosary. Left unguided, people tend to hurry 
along, every man for himself, haunted always by a certain anxiety 
that they may not end in time with the rest. This is destructive of 
meditation. It could be remedied by establishing an ordered phrasing 
of the prayers with appropriate pauses, which could be confied to 
the leadership of schoolchildren or other selected groups in the 
parish. 

The litany of Loreto has a structure that is worth studying. 
After invoking God one and three, it calls on Our Lady by her 
name of Mary and under her two glorious titles of Mother and 
Virgin. Then it proceeds to multiply invocations under each of 
these two heads. After that, it loses itself in an enthusiasm of 
greetings drawn from all sides. Finally, it raises its cry to her in 
heaven where she is Queen. It ends with the ancient prayer for 
mercy to the Lamb of God. This view of the litany helps to give it 
meaning; and like the rosary, the several elements of it might 
sometimes be distributed for recital by different parts of the 
congregation. 

After the litany there is often a hymn. Hymns in the vernacular 
are a precious element in worship. They are a liberation for the 
soul’s religious sentiment, and they bear our spirit upwards towards 
the heights where God dwells. They are to be encouraged, therefore, 
and perfected. For a start we might improve our repertoire by 
extending the range of its themes. These are usually the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Sacred Heart and the Blessed Virgin. But in the 
great household of faith there are many other wonders worthy of 
our song, the majesty of the Creator, the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
the Church, the universal kingship of Christ, the Church herself 
who is His bride, the heavenly Jerusalem, goal of all our longings, 
the blessed company of the angels and saints, our suffering brethren 
in purgatory, the struggles of the Church Militant here on earth. 
And always our song, like our prayer, should reflect the liturgical 
year with its varying seasons and climactic moments. We should 
take care, too, in choosing the hymns that are to be sung. Not all 
of those that are in common use conform to the canon set by the 
1958 Instruction: “Their vocabulary should be simple, their tunes 
easy. They should be kept free of pompus and meaningless verbiage. 
They should be marked with a religious dignity and seriousness, 
however short and easy they may be”. 

The rite of Benediction is so familiar, and so many parishioners 
will have learned the chants of it as schoolchildren or choristers, 
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that it is usually not difficult to have it sung by the whok 
congregation. 

Rosary, litany, hymn and Benediction—all that well done will 
mean a much enlivened Sunday evening worship. But why should 
we stop there? Are there not occasions that invite us to add to this 
service, or to alter it a little? When a great crisis is upon the world, 
when an important religious moment is to be celebrated, when our 
country has escaped some grave danger, when good weather is 
needed for the harvest, can we not shape our devotions to express 
the particular thought and desire we have to Almighty God? Nor 
need we wait for major events in the country at large or in the 
Church Universal. Many blessings there are within our own parish 
to be remembered with gratitude, many graces to be sought with 
prayer, the memory of all who have come into the Church by 
baptism during the year, supplication for the sick and for sinners, 
a prayer for our young men who are preparing to be ordained, for 
sons and daughters of the parish far away on the mission fields ... 
As to the formulae to use, as well as approved manuals for public 
worship we have the whole vast treasury of the liturgical books, 
and of course the psalms, suitably chosen in their entirety or in 
selected verses. 

When we reach this point, we find ourselves within sight of what 
is the ultimate perspective in developing Sunday evening worship 
in Ireland, namely, the restoration of Vespers. To say seriously that 
Vespers should be reintroduced into our parish churches sounds 
more than a little startling. We think of the difficulties. We ask 
ourselves what is the good of getting people to sing, or listen to, 
unintelligible psalms, and in Latin at that, when they would be 
better employed at prayers that they understood. So we are tempted 
to brush the idea as impracticable in itself and irrelevant to our 
Irish conditions. But it cannot be dismissed so lightly. From Vespers 
has derived in one way or another all that we now have and cherisb 
in the way of public devotions, and thither it all tends to return. 
For Vespers, with the rest of the Divine Office, is prayer in its full 
stature, the united voice of Christ and His Church raised before 
the throne of mercy for all the needs and purposes of humanity; 
and to extend the reality of it a little, even by one congregation 4 
few times in the year, is an achievement of importance for our 
spiritual well-being. Celebration of Vespers is possible as soon as 
we have even a small group able to read the Latin, but to make it 2 
genuine act of worship of the whole community one needs the help 
of a commentator. This person would lead the people in the few 
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and simple responses that are all we need to ask of them; and his 
brief, interjected commentary at salient points—before the little 
chapter, the Magnificat, the Collect, perhaps even before each 
psalm—would bring the rite within their grasp. 


GOOD WORKS 


The present paper deals specifically with public worship on 
Sunday, and what lies outside that is not properly its concern. 
Nevertheless, we may perhaps be forgiven if we say a word here 
about good works. These are, after all, a natural fruit to expect 
of the soul that has communed with God in worship, and they 
are, of course, a most suitable occupation for the leisure hours of 
the Lord’s Day. What better day than this could there be for visiting 
the sick, bringing to those in need the charity of our alms or even 
of our sympathy, guiding by gentle persuasion a soul that is tempted 
to stray, in a word, consciously giving our time to the glory of 
God and the good of our neighbour? This is something for a pastor 
to preach and to counsel. It will add the last fine strokes to a very 
beautiful picture, the picture of the ancient faith of our dear land 
come to new life and glory in the Sabbath of today. 


DERMOT MacIVOR 
Ardee, County Louth 


A Sunday prayer 


Oremus 

Deus, qui fidelium mentes unius efficis voluntatis: da populis tuis 
id amare quod praecipis, id desiderare quod promittis; ut inter 
mundanas varietates ibi nostra fixa sint corda, ubi vera sunt gaudia. 
Per Dominum. 

O God, who made the minds of men to be of one accord, grant 

your people the grace to love what you command and to desire 

what you promise: so that amid the changes of this world our 

hearts may be set where true joys are to be found. Through Our 

Lord. 

—Collect of Fourth Sunday after Easter 
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HOLINESS IN MARRIAGE 


DONAL O’SULLIVAN 


HAT there is in the Christian world a great revival in the 
appreciation and practice of what constitutes genuine Christian 
matrimony no serious observer can doubt, even though with 

Pope Pius XI he may be acutely aware that “‘openly and without 
any sense of shame, the sanctity of marriage is treated with derision 
and contempt”. Those words were written thirty years ago in the 
encyclical Casti Connubii, to which undoubtedly we owe, under God, 
much of the progress that we of today, with a justified optimism, 
can observe. An optimistic and positive outlook on marriage must 
be developed and nourished: and that perhaps primarily in the 
minds of priests and religious, because not only do they affect 
the general Christian attitude to marriage by their preaching and 
school-teaching (as also markedly by their practice of celibacy) but 
also because their professional life which brings them more frequently 
than others into touch with the failures and the miseries of married 
life may cause them to fall more easily a prey to pessimism. It wai 
priests trained in the Lord’s own seminary who said to Him in 
dismay: “‘If the case stands so between man and wife, it is better 
not to marry at all!”” And many a priest through the ages, faced 
with divorce and infidelity and the tragedies of unhappy and broken 
homes, must have made the disciples’ words his own. 

But all of us, clergy and laity alike, must trust the Holy Spirit 
Who is Love in person, and co-operate with the fresh pentecosta 
dynamism that is working in the minds and hearts of so man) 
young Catholics today, urging and aiding them to found magnificen! 
Catholic homes that will be islands of sanity and sanctity in the se 
of eroticism that surrounds them. Anyone with experience ¢ 
pre-marriage courses and retreats can have no reasonable doutt 
about it. All that we must regret is that the remedy was so lont 
in the applying and that married life only partially experienced th 
great revival brought about in priestly and religious life by th 
Council of Trent and the Counter-reformation. Over the last fou 
hundred years a thousand books for priests and nuns must hav 
been published to every one that was meant for the laity. Until ov 
own day Saint Francis de Sales has had, as a writer on perfection fo 
the married, only too few imitators. For their fewness we have pail 
dearly. 
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The optimism that we plead for has been lyrically described by a 
great theologian—Father Emile Mersch, S.J.—in a great book, 
Morale et corps mystique. “‘There is an urgent duty, now more than 
ever, to bring those who have received the sacrament of marriage 
to realise the splendour of their state and to show them how that 
state has its place, its own special place, in the Church of God 
amongst the martyrs and the confessors, the virgins and the pontifis. 
And all this so that they may know of what spirit they are and what 
it is to transmit life in generating children of God; so that they may 
see too how their very state makes them holy, how it gives them 
kinship with the saints, how it lives by a higher love that can sustain 
their souls at times when privations and burdens may weigh heavy 
on their bodies. Also with regard to those who are called by God to 
train and educate the future heads of families there is urgent need 
to develop in them so lively a respect for marriage that it will 
communicate itself to others’. 

All that is indeed true: but its lyricism need not blind us to the 
fact that for many the association of holiness with marriage will not 
easily be accepted and that, for all, holiness is normally acquired 
only by long and arduous co-operation with the grace of God. 
The pitfall of angelism lies always in wait for the writer on marriage: 
he may forget the Toms and Dicks and Marys of his everyday 
acquaintance with their clamant common needs and temptations 
and their homely loves, and that it is in that seemingly ordinary 
setting of their lives that they are “called to be saints”. Nor can he 
forget that, for so many, “‘holiness” is a word with false overtones 
which have been induced in no small part by imaginations corrupted 
by inflated prayers, by “‘holy’’ pictures and by stilted, “‘edifying” 
biographies of saints. Yet, remembering that in our Father’s house 
there are manv mansions, surely the ideal of a genuine and attainable 
holiness can and should be presented to the married. Canonised 
married saints there heave been: it is by no means improbable that 
the present renewal of Christian marriage will see many more in 
times to come. It may well also be that in countries from which all 
priests have been expelled the continuing life of the Church—as over 
centuries in Japan—will depend on the administration by layfolk of 
the sacraments of Baptism and Marriage. 


THE TEST OF HOLINESS 
When we ask ourselves in what holiness principally consists we 
have Our Lord’s answer to the Pharisee lawyer as our clear guide. 
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“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and thy 
whole soul and thy whole mind. This is the greatest of the command. 
ments and the first. And the second, its like, is this: thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. Of these two commandments all the law 
and the prophets depend”. That love is initially a gift, a “‘grace”’ of 
God: it “thas been poured out in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
whom we have received’’.? But we must continue in it through life 
and by co-operating with the actual graces of God, increase in it. 
‘God is love: he who dwells in love dwells in God, and God in him”! 
“‘We are to follow the truth in a spirit of charity and so grow up in 
everything, into a due proportion with Christ, who is our head, 
On him all the body depends; it is organised and unified by each 
contact with the source which supplies it: and thus, each limb 
receiving the active power it needs, it achieves its natural growth, 
building itself up through charity”’.* 

But the word “‘love”’ is liable to even more misinterpretations than 
that of “holiness”. And so the inspired word of God takes care to 
leave us under no illusions to what it means in practice. It means 
primarily a union of wills: it means a loving and filial conforming 
of each Christian’s will with God’s. “If you have any love for me 
you must keep the commandments which I give you. . . the man 
who loves me is the man who keeps the commandments he has from 
me... if a man has any love for me, he will be true to my word; 
and then he will win my Father’s love and we will both come to 
him and make our continual abode with him’’.® “If a man keeps 
true to God’s word, then it is certain that the love of God has 
reached its full stature in him”.® And still more briefly: “‘Loving 
God means keeping his commandments”’.’ The practical test of 
holiness then for every Christian is that he does God’s will to the 
best of his ability in a loving spirit of sonship. “‘To prove that you 
are sons, God has sent out the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, 
crying out in us, Abba, Father’. ““You are to be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect’’.® 

It is obvious then that while holiness is essentially the same for all, 
there will be as many ways to it as there are different states of life, 
in fact as there are different men. A nun must set about fulfilling 


the will of God in a very different way from that of a married couple; 
1. Matt. 22:37-40. 6. I John 2:5. 
2. Rom. 5:5. 7. I John 5:3. 
3. I John 4:16 8. Gal. 4:6. 
4. Eph. 4:15-16. 9. Matt. 5:48. 


5. John 14:15, 21, 23. 
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and the latter, even in the close bond of marriage, remain individuals 
with individual responsibilities to God as well as those which they 
have in common. In a short article such as the present the marriage 
element in married holiness will of necessity be stressed and from 
the beginning we have insisted that it needs stressing. And much 
that is common to all Christian holiness can only be briefly touched 
upon or must be completely omitted. A fully adequate treatment 
of holiness in marriage would mean a treatise on Christian per- 
fection! Even the encyclical Casti Connubii sets itself no such aim. 


A GREAT SACRAMENT 


Already in its natural state, because it was willed by God, marriage 
had an innate holiness of its own. This is clearly stated in the 
encyclical Arcanum of Pope Leo XIII: ‘‘Marriage has God as its 
author. From the beginning it was as it were a figure of the incar- 
nation of the Word of God. By that very fact there is in it something 
sacred and religious, which is not superadded to it but is innate, 
which it does not owe to man but which it holds from nature... . 
It is certain that in all peoples, because of an innate habitual 
perception, the idea of marriage spontaneously awakened in the 
mind the idea of something associated with religion and sanctity”’. 
But grace builds on nature; and it is this already existing natural 
union of man and woman that Jesus Christ takes and elevates to 
the supernatural world, using it as a symbol, a sign, an efficacious 
sign—in our technical language, a sacrament—of His own union 
with His spouse the Church. He had the right, for He was God, to 
convey holiness to men in any way He chose; and “‘being found in 
the likeness of man” and “‘knowing what was in man’”’ He, in His 
loving kindness, chose the way of external signs that would, by His 
almighty power, bring about what they signified and would cause 
grace and holiness in those who co-operated with His loving design 
by the use of their free wills. The initial and essential holiness of 
marriage is therefore “poured out in our hearts by the Holy Spirit”’; 
but man must will to receive it, as subsequently he must will to 
increase and develop it by accepting and using the particular graces 
which God will generously send him in response to his use of prayer 
and the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. It is no harm 
to remind ourselves here that there is nothing of magic about the 
sacraments: they were instituted by Christ who is God and their 
effects do not follow willy-nilly. “God who created us without our 
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aid”, wrote Saint Augustine, ‘“‘will not sanctify us without it” 
Whatever external rites might be performed there would be no 
marriage whatsoever unless the man and woman mutually exchanged 
wills and really intended to hand over to one another permanent 
and exclusive procreative rights. And between two Christians, 
between two members of Christ, that mutual exchange will always 
be a sacrament where no impediment exists and it will symbolise: 
the marriage of Christ with His bride, the Church, and actually 
bring about for the couple a sharing in that most mysterious but 
most real of all marriages. 

Now this extraordinary symbolism which is literally their birth. 
right by Baptism, enters scarcely at all into the thought world of 
many Catholics, possibly even of the majority of them. A priest who 
tries in preaching or in private talks to deduce from it their obligations 
to morality and holiness will find himself met by an amazed in- 
comprehension. The amazement indeed is good and would bk 
approved by Saint Paul who assured them on their wedding morning 
that “‘the mystery is great’’; but he would, we might well think, be 
alarmed that what he had written almost as a commonplace to the 
Christians of Ephesus (no esoteric group) should after twenty 
centuries be so many high-faulting and unpractical “‘texts’’ to the 
Christians of Dublin or Kansas. True, God’s revealed mysteries 
can be grasped by our limited intellects only partially and by analogy: 
but that by no means excuses us from the effort to plumb their 
depths. Surely (as indeed in much else that pertains to our Catholic 
faith) it is the continuous and ultimately wearisome stressing of 
morals and the almost total neglect of the mystery which is their 
justification that has led in good part to the sexual shambles of our 
own century. 

The portion of the Letter to the Ephesians which states the mystery 
of marriage is read as the epistle of the nuptial Mass. ““Wives mus! 
obey their husbands as they would the Lord. The man is the head 
to which the woman’s body is united, just as Christ is the head 
of the Church, he, the Saviour on whom the safety of his body 
depends; and women must owe obedience at all points to their 
husbands, as the Church does to Christ. You who are husbands 
must show love to your wives, as Christ showed love to the Church 
when he gave himself up on its behalf. He would hallow it, purify 
it by bathing it in the water to which his word gave life, he would 
summon it into his own presence, the Church in all its beauty, 0 
stain, no wrinkle, no such disfigurement; it was to be holy, it was 
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to be spotless. And that is how husband ought to love wife, as if 
she were his own body; in loving his wife, a man is but loving 
himself. It is unheard of that a man should bear ill-will to his own 
flesh and blood; no, he keeps it fed and warmed; and so it is with 
Christ and his Church; we are limbs of his body; flesh and bone, we 
belong to him. That is why a man will leave his father and mother 
and will cling to his wife and the two will become one flesh. Yes, 
those words are a high mystery and I am applying them here to 
Christ and his Church. Meanwhile each of you is to love his wife 
as he would love himself and the wife is to pay reverence to her 
husband”’,1° 

The mystery is “‘high’’, is “‘great’’, is ‘“‘of vast meaning”’: translators 
in English, as in every language, strain to give the adjective its 
fullest import. For there is no make-believe here: to regard the 
human marriage union merely as a poetic symbol of the union 
of Christ and the Church is to destroy utterly the greatness of the 
mystery; it would be to empty out the sacrament: it would be to 
ignore the fact that God’s dealings with men are a love-story and 
are frequently presented as such—sometimes to the unprepared 
teader’s discomfiture—in the Scriptures. But our minds are anything 
but conditioned to such a mode of speech and for the most part we 
forget that the Incarnation is the alliance, the marriage, of Christ 
to His Church and that it was sealed by the most heroic of self- 
givings upon the cross. We think of human marriage first; it is 
more graspable by our minds. But God doesn’t, for the first marriage 
was, as Pope Leo assured us, the forefiguring of the marriage that 
is the incarnation. Nor does Saint Augustine; his language is as 
daring as that of Saint Paul or of the Canticle. ‘“‘He (Christ) is the 
bridegroom, she (the Church) is the bride. They hall be two, it has 
been said, in one flesh”. Let our married people then know the high 
holiness that is held out to them in this mystery: they are baptized, 
they have a potency for holiness; and the effort to live the mystery 
will aid them to savour it all the more. ‘The learning which I impart”, 
Saint Paul could say with Jesus, “‘is not my own, it comes from him 
who sent me. Anyone who is prepared to do his will, can tell for 
himself whether such learning comes from God”.!! Every Christian 
Marriage is an imitation of, a symbol of, a sharing in, a representation 
of, an actualising of the marriage of the second Adam to the Church. 
And their aims are alike and marvellously coincide: the begetting of 


10. Eph. 5:22-33. 
Il. John 7:17. 
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children for God and their education for eternal life and the mutual 
comforting of bridegroom and bride. The conclusion from all this 
is made clear in Casti Connubii: “‘The religious character of marriage, 
its sublime significance of grace and the union between Christ and 
the Church, clearly requires that that those about to marry should 
show a holy reverence for it and zealously try to make their marriage 
approach as nearly as possible to the archetype of Christ and the 
Church”’. 

Nor, as often again we are unaware, does the sacrament cease 
on the wedding-day, as Saint Robert Bellarmine indicates. Matrimony 
“is a sacrament like that of the Eucharist, which not only when it is 
being conferred but also while it remains, is a sacrament; for as long 
as the married parties are alive, so long is their union a sacrament 
of Christ and the Church”. The vistas of holiness which are thus 
opened up to the married are breathtaking in their extent and 
magnificence. Their lives consecrated to God by the sacrament, 
they could and should see in all the major and minor happenings and 
activities of their life the will of God which will be their sanctification. 
To rise at night for prayer, we may with reason hope, sanctifies the 
Carthusian; is the rising of a mother night after night, maybe for 
years, to soothe an ailing child or a crying child to be reduced toa 
merely natural level? Is the toiling of a Jesuit bursar to make ends 
meet for his house to be regarded as something spiritual; and the 
same (often more anxious) toil of the father of a family to be reckoned 
as just secular? The Church of Christ has defined that the state 
of virginity chosen for Christ is higher than that of matrimony: she 
has nowhere declared that man for man and woman for woman the 
individual religious is holier than the married brothers and sisters 
they have ‘“‘left in the world’’. Many, haunted unconsciously by the 
ghosts of past heresies never quite laid and handicapped from youth 
by a non-existent or a puritanical training for purity either in 
marriage or religion, find it next to impossible to see a connection 
between the use of sex and holiness. (The quite real difficulty of the 
latter we will treat later.) Again and again we must insist that the 
union of bodies as well as the union of hearts and minds enters fully 
into the symbolism of marriage. Medieval times may have been 
rough and gross: at least they were saved from the later fog, com- 
pounded of romanticism and Jansenism and Puritanism, that has 
hidden from us for centuries the true symbolism of sex in marriage. 
The birth-control blight of our times is not primarily a problem 
of economics and population explosion: it is a question of the spirit. 
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And how many of us realise clearly with Jean Guitton that it is 
“the total participation in the nuptial mystery of Christ, which is 
the ratified and consummated union of two Christians, that renders 
their union unbreakable’’. 


SELF-GIVING LOVE 


We reminded ourselves above to be aware of angelism: we are not 
dealing with the loves of angels but with the passions of fallen— 
though redeemed—man who is on his way to his fatherland of peace. 
The more personal, the more tender, the more unselfish (that is, 
loving), the more really self-giving are all the actions of married life, 
especially its central act, the more they normally will share in 
Christ’s nuptial mystery. “Each be other’s comfort kind; deep, 
deeper than divined”’. Selfish mating would indeed be a sorry 
symbol of Christ’s so unselfish union with the Church; and, let us 
add, lest the word “‘Church” be too jargonised, with each human 
soul. It was the Lord Jesus who said: “‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive’’:!2 and only He who is the hidden guest of the soul can 
know fully what blessedness—and the reverse—is the lot of each 
individual in the human couple. It was He who said too: “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself”’.* A reaction against 
Puritanism and prudery must not lead us into hedonism; and so 
it was that in 1951 Pope Pius XII found himself forced to speak very 
strongly against the theories of a number of Catholic writers who 
were—without realising it and with good intentions—undermining 
one of the essential laws of holiness for marriage or any other state 
by an undue exaggeration of the place of pleasure. “‘The gravity 
and holiness of the Christian moral law do not allow an unbridled 
satisfaction of the sexual instinct nor that exclusive tendency to 
pleasure and voluptuousness. . . . Happiness in marriage is in direct 
Proportion to the respect the couple have for each other, even in 
their intimate relations”. Here is one more impressive example of 
the rule that real happiness and holiness go hand in hand. But it is 
only fair and perhaps even necessary to add that in spite of the best 
intentions there may be failings and serious failings in the sexual 
side of marriage and that these—like all our failings—should lead 
{0 a salutary humility and not to a dangerous depression; and they 
demand of the priest who may have to deal with them not an 


12. Acts 20:35. 
13. Mark 8:34. 
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impersonal and distant rigorism but a Christ-like patience and 
loving-kindness. ‘‘Has no one condemned thee? No one, Lord, she 
said. And Jesus said to her, I will not condemn thee either. Go and 
do not sin again henceforward”’."4 

That self-giving love of which we spoke in the beginning of the 
last paragraph is not however the growth of a day. The growth of 
holiness like all good growth is normally slow: in marriage it is 
marked by a gradual purifying through the years of what was in all 
probability in the beginning a love that contained no small amount 
of self-regarding. The distinction between eros and agape, between 
(roughly) love and charity is as old as Christianity; and in the 
patient transfiguring of the one by the other lies the secret of Christian 
married sanctity. We are only saying again, though in different 
terms, what St. Paul said to his Ephesians. ‘‘No stain, no wrinkle” 
is not the immediate attainment of human love: it must be washed 
again and again “‘in the water to which His word gave life” and 
—let us never forget it—since grace builds on nature, that purification 
as a general rule is accompanied by a washing in the waters of human 
tribulation which is the lot of every human couple. It is no easy 
thing to plot the graph of love: it has its ups and downs, its divaga- 
tions. But we can with some measure of accuracy say that God's 
plan and hope for the pair He has “‘joined together’’ is that their 
initial somewhat earthy, somewhat self-regarding love should with 
His grace operating through the chances and changes of this mortal 
life be transformed into a much more self-giving love and finally 
into a great and pure love for God Himself. But that change is no 
destruction; they have vowed each other love until death does them 
part. Nor is it the sublimation of the psychologists. It is, as far as 
one can at all accurately describe it, a transformation, a trans 
figuration. It is the ever more perfect fulfilling of the first command 
ment of holiness: “‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with the whole 
of thy heart”’. 

The problem is the old, old problem of human and divine love 
which Saint Augustine and Saint Ignatius and Saint John of the 
Cross have each in their own particular way described with such 
frightening accuracy. Nearer our own day few have stated the 
problem, from the aspect of married love, with greater clarity that 
Kierkegaard—a clarity that he paid for with such marked sacrifice: 
“From the divine standpoint, the happiest love between humat 
beings has always a danger of which a merely human conception 


14. John 8:11. 
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of love knows nothing, the danger that the earthly love may grow too 
violent and impede our relationship with God, the danger that our 
relationship to God may claim the happiest earthly love as a 
sacrifice, although humanly speaking all is well and no danger 
threatens from any quarter. From the possibility of this danger it 
follows that even in the happiest state of love you must be on guard; 
not lest you grow tired of the beloved or the beloved of you but 
lest you or the beloved or both should forget God’’. To love one 
another “‘as I have loved you’’, that is ‘“‘as Christ showed love to 
the Church”, is a super-human task with a super-human end. As 
the Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom prays: “‘Let us love one 
another in order that being united in one mind and heart we may 
acknowledge the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, the con- 
substantial and indivisible Trinity’’. 


CHILDREN 


In the strengthening and purifying of this conjugal love the 
children that are its fruit are meant in God’s providence to play a 
leading part, a fact that should vastly console Christian parents 
when Herod is no longer a grim monster of the past but slays with 
the sword of science in almost every country of the earth. The 
quasi-universality of what Pope Pius XI calls the “‘unspeakable 
crime” should surely bring home to Christian men and women the 
holiness that lies in the reverent loving use of their baptized bodies 
for the begetting of new life. “‘Loving God means keeping his 
commandments”’.4® Only mothers themselves can fully appreciate 
the love of God and the trust in Him that the new life within them 
calls forth; and it is Our Blessed Lord Himself who reminds us" of 
the anguish of childbearing and of the subsequent joy “that a man 
is born into the world”. The sight of their new-born child is for 
many a couple their first clear perception of God’s call to them to a 
life of unselfishness. Here again the grace of the sacrament purges 
their human love of much that is petty and narrow, helps their faith 
and hope by aiding them to see the child of their flesh as a child of 
God and a future citizen of heaven and awakens in them a sense of 
responsibility that adds a new dimension to their love. And with 
each new child that is born to them they are invited to make further 
acts of faith in God’s providence and to realise more fully the 


15. I John 5:3 
16. John 16:21. 
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significance of the offertory prayer of their wedding Mass: “‘I put 
my trust in Thee, Lord! I say: Thou art my God! In Thy hands are 
my fortunes’’.2” Set in a world that has largely lost the sense of self- 
denial and is so fearsomely swayed by the propaganda for so-called 
birth control, the Christian couple who sincerely wish to adhere to 
God’s will with regard to the spacing of births and the number of 
their children must take as their standard right reason enlightened 
by prayer. It is here above all today that they need to be reminded 
“to fan the flame of that special grace which God kindled” in them 
by the sacrament of Marriage.’* “For this sacrament . . . also adds 
special gifts, good impulses and seeds of grace, amplifying and 
perfecting the powers of nature; and enabling the recipients not 
only to understand with their minds but also to relish intimately, 
grasp firmly, will effectively and fulfil in deed all that belongs to the 
state of wedlock and its purposes and duties. It also gives them the 
right to obtain the help of actual grace whenever they need it for 
the discharge of their matrimonial tasks”. Would that the doctrine 
of sacramental grace contained in that paragraph of Casti Connubii 
were as familiar to the married as it deserves. The burdens of 
marriage are many and heavy: the law of chastity can at times make 
very severe demands—often far more severe because of the circun- 
stance than it makes on the priest or religious. It is when man and 
wife narrow down the concept of their state to something almost 
merely natural and see in it (sometimes alas! under the influence of 
over-moralising sermons) more of grinding legalism than of Christian 
mysticism, that the holiness and happiness of their marriage is in 
danger. “‘The wisdom of the flesh is death: but the wisdom of the 
spirit is life and peace”’.® Just as for the religious who has not the 
spirit of his rule, the letter of the law kills. It does not make for 
holiness in the family any more than in the cloister; it is far removed 
from that “intimate relish” which the Pope describes as one of the 
graces of the sacrament. 

“Believe me when you did it to the least of my brethren here, 
you did it to me’’.° “And he took a little child and gave it a place 
in the midst of them; and he took it in his arms and said to them: 


_ Whoever welcomes such a child as this in my name, welcomes me”.” 


17. Psalm 30. 

18. Cf. 2 Tim. 1:6. 
19. Rom. 8:6. « 
20. Matt. 25:40. 
21. Mark 9:35-36. 
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Even the good pagan realised that the upbringing and educating 
of a child was a matter of reverence; how much more must the 
Christian parents who are in the place of God bring themselves to 
realise that it is a matter of holiness. The child of their flesh has 
been reborn from the womb of the Church in Baptism; his feet are 
now set upon the road of holiness, the road to heaven, and it is 
they who must guide him. The Christian upbringing and education 
of their children is the manifest will of God for them: the fulfilling 
of it will now be the main measure of their holiness. No “apostolate” 
can ever replace their apostolate in the home: the least of Christ’s 
brethren—on whose treatment they will be judged—are primarily 
their own children. Here again the natural law is wondrously elevated 
into the sphere of holiness. Good pagan parents welcome children; 
Christian parents who live by faith welcome Christ in their children. 

If self-denial be the touchstone of love, the test of holiness, 
Christian parents are offered innumerable opportunities of both in 
the rearing of their children; and it is the great tragedy of their lives 
when they either ignore or resent them to the degree of rebelling 
against them. For many years of their lives and for almost all the 
days and hours of them, they are called ‘“‘to lay down their lives 
for their friends’. That is especially the mother’s burden and 
privilege and whether canonised or known only to God, many of 
them must surely become saints. And how many of them in the 
process become the mothers of saints! It is the mother who can say 
ina very profound way with Saint Paul: ‘‘My little children, I am in 
travail over you afresh, until I can see Christ’s image formed in 
you!’’22 The father too should be conscious that his fatherhood is 
derived from and is a sharing in the fatherhood of God.** That 
consciousness should prevent him from leaving too much of the 
burthen of the home to the mother. And it is in that sharing that a 
new depth and tenderness comes into their conjugal love. God is 
never outdone in generosity: when Christ says ‘“‘you did it to me”, 
He means it and He rewards accordingly all that is done for His 
little ones in a spirit of faith and love. 


ATMOSPHERE OF LOVE AND PRAYER 


Where father and mother love each other in Christ and share a 
common realisation of their responsibility before God, holiness will 


22. Gal. 4:19. 
23. Cf. Eph. 3:15. 
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blossom in the home. Children react instinctively to love long before 
they have any understanding of the example that is given them: 
and in turn again that example is far more vital for their religious 
formation than any words that can be spoken to them. Religion 
is caught rather than taught: the child will be but little impressed 
by exhortations to fulfil his duties to God if he sees that the parents 
themselves bother little about practice. Especially in the early 
years the religious atmosphere of the home will be one of the 
dominant elements in the child’s formation. This is by no mean; 
to say that the home must be pietistic or be turned into a miniature 
church repository. The reaction to such religiosity can be violent 
in adolescence; at the very least it inhibits the growth of real piety; 
at its worst it can lead to the complete abandonment in later life 
of religion. The tendency in many modern families however is 
precisely the opposite. There is a false shame about any outward 
expression of religion especially in the portions of the house that 
are seen by others. Aesthetics and religion in this country have not 
for a long time gone hand in hand. But there is a wind of change; 
and more and more objects of religious art that would grace—in the 
double sense of the word—any Catholic home are being mad 
available. 

Writing on holiness in marriage one must also make a strong plea 
for the retention or restoration of some common prayer in the 
family. Even before their children are born, parents who value 
rightly both their love and their religion will make a genuine effort 
at some joint prayer. It will forge a new bond between them for itis 
very different in its psychological effect from individual prayer: 
and that loving unison will later embrace the children as they grow 
old enough to appreciate something of what prayer means. The 
different liturgical periods of the year and the greater feasts of the 
Church can be occasions of adding variety and significance to the 
family prayer. And every Baptism and first Holy Communion, 4 
well as affording admirable opportunities for living and practical 
teaching on the truths of faith, should see the bond of their unity 
Christ and the Church drawn ever closer. But it is above all through 
the Mass, where Christ re-enacts His love-sacrifice for His spous 
the Church, that bothe parents and children will grow in the spirit 
of love and sacrifice without which there can be no home and n0 
holiness. And the sacrament of Penance sincerely used will teach 
them to forgive even as they are forgiven and will prevent minot 
lapses in charity from developing, as they so easily can, into majot 
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quarrels and even into hate. “In the evening of life we shall be 
judged on love”. 

Men and women, especially in youth, have always had their 
hopes and dreams about marriage. Mary and Joseph, the model of 
holiness for all parents, also had them; and they were fulfilled “with 
all the completion God has to give’’. It is the only true fulfilment 
and only in Christ is it possible. ‘‘He whose power is at work in us is 
powerful enough and more than powerful enough to carry out his 
purpose beyond all our hopes and dreams”.*4 


DONAL O’SULLIVAN 
35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 


24. Eph. 3:20. 


Priest Missionaries in Africa and Asia 


France 3,069 Spain ... 523 
Belgium 2,030 England 437 
Netherlands... 2,119 Switzerland ... 421 
Ireland Austria 65 
Italy ... .. 1,400 Australia 62 
Germany ... 734 Luxembourg ... 49 
Canada 604 Malta 31 
U.S.A. 557 


—L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 17 April 1960 


INVOCATON OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 


Méel isu Ua Brolchdin (+1086) 


In Spirut immun, 
innunn, ocus ocunn; 

in Spirut nédeb chucunn 
tdet, a Christ, co hopunn. 


May the Holy Spirit be about us; in us and with 
us; let the Holy Spirit, O Christ, come to us 
speedily. 


In Spirut néeb d’aittreb 
ar cuirp is ar n-anma, 

diar snddud co solma 
ar gdbud, ar galra. 


May the Holy Spirit dwell in our bodies and our 
souls; may He protect us readily against 
peril, against diseases. 


Ar demnaib, ar pheccdaib, 
ar iffern co n-ilulcc, 

a Isu, ron-néeba, 
ron-séera do Spirut. 


Against devils, against sins, against hell with 
many evils, O Jesus, may Thy Spirit hallow 
us, deliver us. 


—Early Irish Lyrics (pp. 52-53). Translated by the late Gerard 
Murphy. By kind permission of the publishers, the Clar- 
endon Press. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Father Gregory Brophy, C.F., The Curragh, County Kildare, writes: 


HE annual mission is an opportune time, especially in populous 
areas, to instruct and enthuse the people about current develop- 
ments in the Church, and papally-inspired trends of the Liturgy. 

It would seem to be the moment also, to impress need for a strong 
parish consciousness, a Christian community of spirit, and a 
vigorous Lay Apostolate. 


I have noted over the years that conductors of missions seldom 
speak of these matters, or do so in a half-hearted way to satisfy 
the local ‘‘cranks”. Is it any wonder that the people think that 
Liturgy and the Lay Apostolate, are optional hobbies of the local 
clergy, not to be taken seriously? 


Many of our people complain of the low standards advocated by 
directors of parish retreats, who seem to be satisfied with the 
minimum—keeping out of mortal sin. 


There is too little that is positive and doctrinal in the approach. 
Rarely does one find a realistic attempt to give people a sense of 
belonging to the Mystical Body, of being interested in the progress 
of the Church, and taking pride in being active parishioners. What 
the missioners say sticks. Does the programme need revision? 


* * * 


The annual Congress of the Dublin Institute of Sociology in June 
(19-26) has now become a fixture of the year. Father G. Thomas 
Fehilly, the Director, has shown excellent timing in his choice of 
themes and talent in programme-building. This year’s subject is 
“A World in Want” and the lecturers and speakers include many 
notable personalities—General Gruenther, Bishop Dwyer of Leeds, 
Group Captain Cheshire. The Taoiseach is to speak at the conclud- 
ing lecture on Sunday 26 June, which will be chaired by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

A special meeting for priests and religious is an established 
feature of recent meetings. This year’s speaker is Father Joseph 
Gremillion of Shreveport, Louisiana, who last year made a detailed 
survey of the conditions of the Church in Latin America. Readers 
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may recall a review of his book, The Journal of a Southern Pastor, in 
THE FURROW of December 1957. This talk will be given, as on former 
occasions, in the Dominican Convent, Eccles Street. The date: 
Friday 24 June, 3.00 p.m. 


* * * 


The Maynooth Union will hold its third Summer School at Saint 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth on Wednesday-Saturday 22-25 June 
1960. The theme of the Summer School is “‘Preaching”’. Full details 
of the programme have already been announced (see special folder 
in April issue of this journal). 

Among the distinguished lecturers giving this year’s course is 
Monsignor Patrick Boylan, for many years parish priest of Dun 
Laoghaire and formerly Professor of Sacred Scripture at Maynooth, 
where he taught several generations of Maynooth students. Mon- 
signor Boylan’s pastoral experience and deep knowledge of the 
Scriptures render him eminently fitted to speak on the subject 
“Preaching and the Bible’’. His presence as a lecturer at the 1960 
Summer School considerably enhances its appeal and provides a 
happy link with the Maynooth of the early decades of the century. 
Continuing its policy of including foreign scholars on its panel of 
lecturers, the Summer School brings to Maynooth this year Father 
Charles Davis, who will lecture on a topic of basic importance and 
considerable current interest: “The Theology of Preaching”. 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at Saint Edmund’s College, Ware, 
Father Davis has a growing reputation as a well-informed and 
incisive commentator on present-day theological thought and many 
who are already familiar with his writings are looking forward 
keenly to his visit. Of the remaining eight lectures by well-known 
Irish priests two will be given by Father Ronan Drury, Professor of 
Elocution at Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth (“The Idiom of 
Preaching” and “Delivering the Sermon”). The Abbot of Glenstal, 
the Right Reverend Dom Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., will lecture on 
“Preaching and the Liturgy”, a subject on which the Abbot's 
enlightened guidance will be eagerly welcomed. Father J. G. 
McGarry, Professor of Sacred Eloquence and Pastoral Theology at 
Maynooth and Editor of THE FURROW, will discuss the pastoral 
setting of Sunday preaching in Ireland and the place of the Gospel 
homily, while Father P. J. Hanrahan, C.SS.R., of Mount Saint 
Alphonsus, Limerick, will treat of ‘Mission Preaching”, a topic 
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much discussed in recent years on the continent. The remaining 
lectures, on subjects whose practical importance it is unnecessary 
to stress, are: “‘Preaching to Adolescents”, by Father Michael 
Tynan, Diocesan Inspector of Limerick; “The Dogmatic Instruction” 
by Father James MacLoughlin, McDevitt Institute, Glenties and 
“the Moral Sermon” by Father Celsus O’Brien, O.F.M., Killarney. 

The first lecture will be at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, 22 June, following 
lunch in the College at 1 p.m. Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Reverend Secretary, Maynooth Union Summer School, Saint 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


Sunday 


Sundays and holydays—the days Jesus reserves to Himself to 
test our souls. 


—SAINT THERESE: Letters, Sheed and Ward, 1959, p. 281. 
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FILMS 


ITH an Appeal Board certificate and a management restric- 
tion to “‘over-18s’’ The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll has 
reached the Metropole, a film version of the Ray Lawler 

play which impressed London a few years ago. It is hardly fare 
indeed for the under-18s or rather its initial postulate or assumption 
is not for them. This is the amoral situation in which Roo (Ernest 
Borgnine) and Barney (John Mills) after seven months’ cane-cutting 
in the interior descend on Sydney for the five months’ lay-off each 
year and live with their girls, Nancy and Olive (Anne Baxter). 
For sixteen years the ritual has not varied, Roo adding another 
present of a doll to Olive each year. This however is the year of 
change. Nancy has cut out and got married and as the holiday goes 
wrong all along the line the two men are confronted with the 
realities of the game. For the life of the senses and the total reliance 
on physical resource the first omens of age spell tragedy. Barney, 
the great lady-killer, turns out to be a little man afraid of marriage; 
Roo’s leadership with the men has been challenged by a youngster. 
Barney keeps running while Roo faces round and proposes marriage 
to Olive only to be refused by her with pathetic hysteria. 

On this bleak note the play ended, faithfully adhering to the 
morality of life itself—that one does not play at life or love without 
unfitting oneself for both. But once again the filmgoer is fobbed off 
with a change to a happy ending which spoils the logic of the whole 
thing. The slight symbolism of the dolls is also manhandled by a 
crudely repetitive camera. The film’s greatest fault however is its 


failure to establish the original situation or the kind of life which 


gave rise to it—the portable, rollicking, blunt and brutal style which 
marks Australia still as a pioneer continent. This strong local 
flavour is wholly absent from the opening sequences and the too 
emotive playing of the three leading actors takes us further and 
further away from it. As it stands the film is anything but suggestive 
in the sexual sense, which perhaps may be counted a minor virtue. 
Not one dram however of that kind of suggestion would be necessary 
in order to retain the authenticity of the play. 

The greatest curiosity for many a year in a Dublin cinema must 
have been The German Story at the Corinthian. This cinema 
specialises in Austro-German musicals and sentimental lollipops, 
so its sudden deviation into a Communist propaganda tract from 
East Germany must be ascribed to inadvertence rather than policy. 
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It might currently have some technical interest for those who have 
seen Mise Eire since it purports to be a documentary film on German 
history from 1893 to 1945 and up to a point it makes use of the 
same kind of contemporary diagrams, photos and newsreels, some 
of which are quite absorbing (e.g. those of Engels or the Kaiser). 
But to fill in the gaps other events have been faked or re-enacted and 
inserted with little or no camouflage for their different texture. To 
arrive at its propaganda line the film passes over irrelevant facts such 
as Hitler’s anti-Semitism, suppresses useless facts such as the non- 
Communist resistance to Hitler and manipulates what is left. The 
resulting line is to attribute German militarism and two world wars 
solely and exclusively to the great German capitalists who needed 
war to increase their millions. Hitler no less than the Kaiser was 
merely a tool in their hands. For peace at all times were the workers, 
betrayed at first (1919) by the social-democrats but finally united and 
saved by the Communist party, which hereby warns all innocents 
that the “‘same old gang”’ of warmongers controls the West German 
Federal Republic. 

Of all this probably all that gets through the subtitle barrier is 
the abusive attack on Krupp, Flick, Siemens and Co. The commen- 
tary in German is, I am told, choicer still. Whatever truth there is in 
the theory which links high finance and warmongering is parodied 
in the naiveté of this classroom lesson. Propaganda for export from 
the satellite countries has obviously not caught up with the latest 
styles from Moscow. 

Two British comedies arrived last month, both highly praised in 
advance. One of them, The Battle of the Sexes (Savoy), turned out 
to be rather too languid in pace and at the same time too forced 
in its humour for me—despite Peter Sellers’s impersonation of the 
little accountant at war with the female efficiency expert from the 
States. The archness palled a bit perhaps because of the change of 
locale from New York, where Thurber’s original story was set, to 
Edinburgh. On the other hand The League of Gentlemen (Savoy 
also) is British-style charade at its snappiest and most hilarious. 
By mixing comedy, straight thriller and social comment (as the 
earlier Sapphire mixed the latter two) it produces a certain indigestion 
of the feelings and its weakest section is the final one which collapses 
under the load without apology. In its own place however the raid 
on the Bank (carried out commando-style by a group of ex war- 
heroes under a blackmail threat from Jack Hawkins) is very exciting; 
and the “training” which leads up to it parodies in the contemporary 
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British fashion army life and an I.R.A. raid. The implication that 
misfits are trained for crime in the forces and only there feel at home 
is allowed to remain a sly joke and no more. Most adept and 
ambiguous of all however is the opening sequence, a slick piece of 
camera-work matched with a salty humorous script which nips 
around all the shady “fronts” behind which the half-dozen war- 
heroes operate in peacetime. Not a very original film perhaps but a 
delightfully sharp one which numbers among its schoolboy pranks 
some obvious caricatures of prominent British personages. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 
The Power of Publicity 


E have all come to accept the tremendous power of twentieth- 
century publicity: the power of the Press, of the Cinema, of 
advertising. But most terrifying is the power of publicity 

through television. This is because of television’s unique gift— 
immediacy. I have always been impressed by this and have written 
about it before but two things were thrust upon me recently with 
renewed force: the coverage given over the past weeks to the South- 
African question and what I can only call the explosion into our 
homes of The Wedding—that of Princess Margaret and Anthony 
Armstrong-Jones. 

That all the world loves a lover is a saying I have always doubted 
but there is no doubt that almost everyone was interested to some 
extent in the Wedding of the Year. Was it because this was high 
romance, all the more moving because of the “at last’? element? 
Was it because it is fairy-tales that as adults we miss more than any 
other childhood joy? Or perhaps it was because we are all more 
starved for ceremony, pageantry, colour and the extravagance of 
the beautifully useless than we ever realise? But none of these, not 
the preceding periodical and newspaper publicity fully explain it. 
They do not explain why, in this relatively new Republic and among 
loyal Republicans with no last trace of either Ascendancy of 
Shoneenism in their blood, there was quite so much fascinated 
Wedding interest. The answer is television. For anyone who owned 
a television set in an area with a reasonably good reception, for 
anyone who knew anyone who owned a set it was an impressive and 
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personal occasion. In retrospect, the impact of the whole business 
was frightening. A television owner had her house full: in the 
morning, with housewives and the otherwise leisured element; in 
the evening, with the world’s workers. At lunch-time on 6 May the 
streets were practically deserted. This was particularly noticeable 
in council-house areas where the forest of aerials is always thickest. 
Even in the centre of the city the streets had an empty air and there 
were eager groups around every shop window which boasted a 
flickering set. The Moore Street traders made (was it hundreds or 
thousands of pounds?) less than is usual on a Friday. On my way 
to work I passed several people whose topic of conversation was 
obviously wedding and several women with perambulators who 
reminded each other not to forget to be on time at eleven o’clock 
and confided to each other that they “hadn’t been up so early for 
months in an attempt to get everything in readiness for the invasion 
of neighbours”. And the final reaction? To say that the wedding 
televised was a triumph in mass-communication is to sum it up. 
The sense of immediacy, of being actually on the spot, no, more, 
the sense that the bride and groom, the bridesmaids and the guests 
were all in your home and all momentarily belonged to you, that 
the horses and coaches were going past your window, this sense 
was so strong that I would not have believed it had I not experienced 
it myself and seen others experiencing it with me. We missed one 
thing only, colour, and that that loss was outweighed by the gain 
was proved to me when I saw the ceremonies in full colour in the 
cinema a week later. Because it was a week later. And it was at the 
cinema. There was no sharing, no ownership, and very little 
poignancy. No matter how good a current-event film is, it will never 
have that impetus that forced a young couple in England ‘“‘so 
excited at seeing the crowds in the News” to get out their car and 
drive to London to join those crowds. TV may be death to atmos- 
phere when it comes to creating certain moods in certain types of 
plays but for setting the “‘see-it-as-it-happens” atmosphere it has no 
equal. But it would be unfair not to say how much the skilful 
commentary helped. What John Betjeman does for poetic and 
artistic subjects, Richard Dimbleby does for social occasions. He 
was sincere and elated without being for a moment sentimental. His 
phrasing was colourful without being self-consciously poetic. 
Effortlessly he gripped and held our attention in moments of lull and 
let high interest events produce their own effect with the minimum 
of assistance. And he never intruded himself on us at all. It was a 
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tour de force in commentary, its excellence emphasised, I regret to 
say, by the lamentable interludes from the female contributors. 

For weeks television has been demonstrating this same power of 
publicity with the African question. Such long-term programmes 
have not the same tremendous all-in-one-day impact but the 
cumulative effect is bound to be more enduring and eventually 
more provocative of action. We have had programmes like The 
Wind of Change, a wonderful little triptych of three half-hour 
films. We have had recurring treatment of the subject in Tonight, 
Panorama, Searchlight and This Week and interviews in Press 
Conference and Face to Face. These have all succeeded in making 
this problem everyone’s problem. We take sides, we argue, we are 
interested. Taken concurrently with such features, our knowledge of 
the day-to-day political events makes our interest always vital and 
sometimes savage. Few could remain apathetic. This quickening of 
the interest does not rely merely on film-shots of liquid-eyed African 
children staring into the cameras and pitifully oblivious of clusterings 
of flies around mouth and nostrils. We are even more impressed by 
the patience and sagacity of Tom ’Mboya in front of his four 
inquisitors who do their best to trap him and by the unforgettable 
dignity and formidable diplomacy of Dr. Banda when Face to Face 
with John Freeman. A series never to be missed at any time, this 
programme was a masterpiece. It was made so by Freeman and his 
subject and the unseen “‘third”’, the camera-man. There were angled 
shots of that carved face, with the unconsciously contemptuous 
flare of the nostrils, the easy, even tolerant smile, the impenetrable 
eyes. There were skilful questions slid in to probe with the dexterity 
of a surgeon’s knife. There were even more skilful answers that yet 
never seemed evasive and were at times graciously blunt. Dr. Banda 
leaned his head back in that winged armchair, relaxed and more than 
able and there came across to us a vivid sense of passionate love of 
country, an intense patriotism all the more dangerous because so 
completely controlled. It may be trite to say it but he was both the 
spokesman and the symbol of African independence. The worm is 
turning and it is more powerful and more deadly than the giant 
python. 

These items, so inherently different and so differently handled, 
were full-scale television publicity in action and they were over- 
powering. Let no one underestimate the magic box. 

ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 
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CHRONICLE 
CHRISTUS REX CONGRESS 1960 


Youth Problems in Ireland 


WO hundred priests from all parts of Ireland travelled to the 

northern coast of Donegal, to Carrigart, prepared to discuss, 

a little smugly perhaps, the shortcomings of modern youth. 

They were ¢;uickly chastened when, in the first lecture, Peter Dunn, 

ayoung U.C.D. graduate, turned the tables by voicing the criticisms 

of University youth, of the clergy, their sermons, and parish organ- 
isation. 

“We feel that the approach to religion is far too negative .. . 
too much emphasis on sin and not enough on worship, gratitude, 
appreciation, love. . . . You will impress us by your sincerity... . 
Don’t talk down to us. Don’t give us watered down versions of rich 
Catholic doctrine. Saint Paul did not do this. Yet he was talking to 
simple people. . .. We would like to see you with developed person- 
alities, highly intelligent and with the motives shining through 
everything you do. . . . We would like to see priests visiting more in 
their parishes and handing over much of the financial affairs to lay 
people”. The layman is always a popular speaker at these meetings, 
not only because he has a new angle, but because the old truths 
seem somehow different, when coming from the pews rather than 
the pulpit. 

The lay folk of Carrigart had the town gay with bunting and they 
crowded the parish church for the Solemn Mass at the opening. As 
one of them said: ‘Turnout ar déigh a bhi ann’’. In an impressive 
sermon Father McMackin of Maynooth explained the purpose of 
the Congress. It was a good thing to tell the lay people what the 
clergy would be talking about in their local hall during the next 
few days. Father McMackin stressed that sociology deals with 
human beings. We should not allow our ideas to become ‘“‘frozen 
by the Arctic winds of abstraction” but should remember that, in 
the words of the American teenager, ‘kids are people”. 

Most Reverend Dr. McNeely, Bishop of Raphoe, in the hall 
afterwards, extended a warm céad mile failte to the priests and 
reminded them that no matter what form their discussions might 
take the old truths concerning the home and the family would still 
remain valid. 

The principles underlying the solution of youth problems were 
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presented to us by Most Reverend Dr. Conway, Bishop of Neve, 
in a masterly address which was easy to listen to, easy to remember 
and well worth remembering. One of the basic causes of the rest- 
lessness of modern youth, he told us, was the absence of clearly 
defined objectives of living. His call for ideals of service and sacrifice 
to be put before youth was echoed by speaker after speaker through- 
out the rest of the Congress. Although His Lordship set out to give 
us only the ends to be aimed at, the strategic objectives, as he called 
them, his explanation of what those ideals were made his talk one 
of the most practical of all in the Congress. 

A concrete example of what Dr. Conway had said about ideals 
was provided that afternoon when a discussion was held on the 
Peregrinari Pro Christo movement organised by the Legion of Mary 
last summer. Ninety-six Legionaries went to England, took jobs and 
tried to spread the faith and its practice amongst their fellow workers. 
This year the aim is to send one thousand Legionaries to England 
and actually about eleven hundred have already volunteered, for 
periods averaging six weeks, in four centres, London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester. All these people belong to an age group 
which is often regarded as heedless of spiritual ideals. The question 
was asked of a priest who had spent a long time in England: “‘How 
do the English priests look on this?’”” The answer given was that the 
majority look at it as an excellent apostolate but the general view 
was that it would be equally excellent if carried on in Ireland. 

That same afternoon three other discussions, held simultaneously, 
were a test of the enthusiasm of members as sunshine outside made 
golfing conditions ideal. Not only were the meetings well attended 
but they exceeded their time. The discussion on The Priest and 
Secular Affairs produced a suggestion from an American priest 
that Civics should be given the same attention in Irish schools as in 
America. Meanwhile in an adjoining room priests engaged in youth 
club work discussed the Difficulty of Integrating Religious Formation 
and Recreation in a Youth Club. In this context more than one 
praised the Catholic Boy Scout Movement. The discussion on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Parental Responsibility developed into 4 
competition, one rivalling another in recounting shocking tales of 
the doings of juveniles. Statistics of Garda reports were quoted as 
showing that delinquency did not vary from one income group t0 
another. It was alleged also that the courts failed to back up the 
work of the Gardai and that the Probation Act was often disgrace 
fully abused. There was general agreement that in many cas¢s 
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parents were afraid of their children. Unfortunately few positive 
suggestions were made as to what a priest might say or do to help 
parents discharge their responsibilities. 

It was good to hear what a Catholic expert giving the latest 
psychology has to say about the problems of youth. Father Timothy 
Crowley of Maynooth dealt with juvenile delinquency and with the 
subject of handicapped children and their treatment. He did 
something not always done at these lectures—he not merely described 
the problems but he spent equal time in giving us the answer to the 
problems and in this connection he was, surprisingly, one of the 
few who stressed what could be done through the home. 

Father T. A. Finnegan of Sligo spoke on a subject which might 
naturally be regarded as one of the most important of the Congress, 
The Religious Formation of the Adolescent. His treatment of the 
subject was very sound but~-in his approach he obviously had in 
mind chiefly the secondary school adolescent. Not only Father 
Finnegan but Father A. C. O’Beirne, O.P., Father Lucius MacLean, 
O.F.M. and Father Joseph Deehan, O.M.I., speaking in the 
symposium afterwards, recommended a discussion group run on 
Patrician lines. Once again there was general agreement that high 
spiritual ideals should be put before the young. There were six 
contributors to the symposium with the result that the proceedings 
became something of a marathon and the speakers were unable to 
do justice to their subjects. 

Father Thomas McKinley, C.S.S.R. made us wish that he had 
more time to develop his very helpful talk on vocations. 

When it came to the turn of Father Martin Sweetman, S.J. he had 
the sympathy of a very tired audience. But he was not in need of 
sympathy for he soon had everyone smiling at his witty and in- 
formative talk on youthful delinquents. When Most Reverend Dr. 
McNeely addressed the society at the beginning of the Congress 
he remarked in humorous vein: ‘‘There must be a problem some- 
where”. Father Sweetman made a valiant effort, if not at explaining 
away the problem, at least at playing it down. ‘“‘Giving a boy a label 
such as juvenile delinquent might make him embark on a career 
of crime. If they have done anything wrong they differ from a 
large number of others only in this, that they were caught. Or 
perhaps it was that their acts were illegal while those of their 
companions were merely sinful. We should not be harder on the 
een in sins against property than against the recidivist in other 
spheres”’, 
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Father Dermot Power, C.P. spoke of retreats for girl primary. 
school-leavers. He told of Gallup Polls he held to find out what 
girls wanted most out of a retreat. He said that eighty per cent 
of the replies he got were such as: “I want to love God better’’, “I 
want to know Our Lord and be able to speak to Him as I would 
to my daddy”’. The reply never was: “I want to save my soul” and, 
as he said, these were girls “‘with pony-tails, jeans and all the 
trappings of wild life’. Father Power was one of the few who spoke 
of the primary school in connection with youth problems. 

Father P. McLaughlin’s talk on TV and Youth was voted one 
of the highlights of the Congress. Father McLaughlin told us that 
when he and other members of the Commission visited TV studios in 
other countries, such as England, France and Switzerland, they 
found that the studio personnel in other countries were embarrassed 
by the depths to which TV had sunk. They thought that Ireland with 
its wealth of artistic talent and its standard of values should be able 
to raise the TV medium from these depths. TV, he said, was primarily 
entertainment. It could do good but it was not a “do good” medium. 
Whatever it conveys it must convey by means of entertainment. 
He thought that TV in Ireland should provide scope for talented 
young people, both as technicians and as artists. His talk will 
probably be published in booklet form. 

Father Dermot O’Neill of Dublin in a paper entitled “Urban 
Youth Problems” spoke mainly of youth clubs in the city of Dublin. 
He described the excellent work done by priests working in clubs 
for the unemployed youths of Dublin and he told us that forty 
priests were engaged on full-time work teaching in the vocational 
schools. 

The complementary paper on Rural Youth Problems by Father 
Jerome Dennehy of Kerry contained a well documented analysis of 
rural Ireland’s economic problems. Father Dennehy exhorted 
priests to give their support to farmers’ voluntary organisations 
such as Macra na Feirme and Muintir na Tire, which, he said, wert 
much more effective in improving farming methods than conventional 
instruction. 

In the discussion afterwards the Credit Union plan was explained 
and recommended by Father Dan Duffy and Father P. Gallagher of 
Clogher. 

On writing on a Congress such as this one tries to present a fair 
selection of the opinions expressed and not only those expressed 
in the lecture hall but in the discussions afterwards in hotel lobbies 
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and lounges (and on the fairways). But much excellent matter can 
neither be summarised nor adequately quoted. 

The organising committee deserve our congratulations and our 
thanks: our congratulations because the number attending this 
year exceeded the previous record by 70; our gratitude because of 
the highly efficient arrangements for the convenience of members 
in matters like hotel accommodation, the saying of Mass and 
recreation. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, County Donegal 


FILMSTRIPS 
The Creed 


Don Bosco Filmstrips, Saint Dominic Savio House, Bollington, 
Macclesfield, England. 

The sixteen strips in this series average something over twenty-five 
frames apiece. With many articles of the Creed the compiler has 
been content to illustrate the relevant passages from the Scriptures 
without going into the doctrine involved; in fact some strips might 
just as well be part of a series on the life of Christ, as will be seen 
from the individual comments below. Such an approach may 
appeal to a particular teacher or it may not; in any case it is our 
considered opinion that the series is only suitable for younger 
classes in the Primary School. 

A 23. God Really Is. Simple proofs from causality, conscience, 
the belief of all peoples, the fact of Revelation and the Incarnation. 
Good. 

A 24. Who God Is. The divine attributes and the Trinity. Some 
illustrations are not apt. 

A 25. What You Are. The story of a boy and his dog allows 
comparisons to be made between human and animal activity, 
leading to the idea of the spirituality of the soul. Very good. 

A 26. God Made Us. Creation. The Fall and its consequences for 
all mankind. 

A 27. Jesus Our Saviour. God became man when all but the Jews 
had lost sight of the true God. The body of the strip tells the story 
of the Incarnation from the Annunciation to the Flight into Egypt. 
Two attractive maps are included. 
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A 28. Jesus Our Model. The story of the hidden life is interrupted 
by six frames which show the child Jesus and modern children 
engaged in similar occupations working, playing, praying. The 
drawings are different in style from the rest of the series. They are 
very sickly. 

A 29. Jesus and His Apostles. The first part deals with the Baptism 
and Temptation of Christ; three frames show how children today 
are tempted in the same manner by the Devil. The second part 
shows Christ gathering His apostles and concludes with two frames 
pointed towards vocations. Disappointing. 

A 30. The Miracles of Jesus. Having recounted five of Our Lord’s 
miracles, the strip ends with two frames which tell us: ‘‘Jesus can 
do everything He wishes, so Jesus is really God’’. 

A 31. The Lessons of Jesus. Five great parables and the lessons 
they teach. 

A 32. The Enemies of Jesus. A simple portrayal of the Passion 
from the triumphal entry into Jerusalem to the condemnation by 
Pilate. There is also one frame at the end which exhorts us not to 
betray, or be ashamed of, Jesus. 

A 33. Jesus Dies for Us. The Way of the Cross and the Crucifixion. 
The traditional sequence of events in the Stations of the Cross is 
not followed. 

A 34. Jesus Rises from the Dead. The third day he arose... 
come to judge the living and the dead. The conclusion points the 
lesson that just as Jesus was obedient unto death and so entered 
into glory, so we too can only enter heaven through obedience to 
the Commandments. Good. 

A 35. The Holy Spirit. The coming of the Holy Ghost, the effect 
it had on the apostles and the role of the Holy Ghost in the Church 
today are the points covered. The omission of any reference to the 
sacrament of Confirmation is surprising. 

A 36. The Holy Catholic Church. The foundation of the Church 
by Christ, its early development and the four marks. Some of the 
pictures add little to the commentary. 

A 48. The Communion of Saints. A simple treatment of the 
Mystical Body, Communion of Saints and Purgatory. Not the wors! 
of the series. 

A 49. Eternal Life. The four last things. Inconsequential—the 
strip that is. 
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Ancora Filmstrips, Mayor de Gracia, Barcelona, Spain. 


This admirable series is companion to the Ancora ‘“‘Command- 
ments”’ reviewed in THE FURROW, September 1959. What was said 
in that issue is equally applicable here: that is, in short, that the 
strips are colourful, imaginative, modern and full of doctrine; 
that they need careful preparation by the teacher, partly because 
the notes supplied are inadequate; and that they are suitable for 
use in Technical and Secondary schools as well as the higher classes 
in the Primary. There are about thirty frames in each strip and the 
price is £1. 


I believe in God, the Father Almighty. The notions of Faith and 
Revelation and the nature and attributes of God are well developed 
but the proofs for God’s existence are only touched upon incidentally. 


Creator of Heaven and Earth. The creation and trial of the angels; 
the creation of the Universe and of Man; the trial and fall of Adam 
with its consequence for mankind. A well-planned and beautifully 
executed strip. 


Jesus Christ Our Lord. Apart from a summary of Christ’s life, 
we have here some attempt to probe the mystery of the Incarnation 
and to show how Christ was foretold and foreshadowed in the 
Old Testament. We like it. 


The Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints. Nine illustrations give opportunity for a precise instruction 
on the Holy Ghost and His twofold function as guide and sanctifier 
of the Church. The seventeen frames on the Church give a full 
account of its foundation by Christ and the various ways in which 
it accomplishes its mission. The marks of the Church, the Mystical 
Body and the Communion of Saints are touched upon also. 


The Forgiveness of Sins. Original, mortal and venial sin and their 
effects. The different ways they are forgiven—Baptism, Penance, 
and Extreme Unction, perfect and imperfect contrition. Incidentally, 
this is a very satisfactory strip for instruction on the sacrament of 
Penance. 


The Resurrection of the Body: Life Everlasting. Death, the particular 
Judgment, Heaven, Purgatory, Hell, the end of the world, the 
General Judgment are all forcibly illustrated but there is no theol- 
ogical development. Some development might be made in the 
spoken commentary. 
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The Saint John’s Catechism. Distributed by Declan X. McMullen 
Inc., 839 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, New York. 

There are ten strips in this series, each accompanied by a disc- 
recorded commentary of ten minutes’ duration. The development of 
doctrine in these commentaries is clear and simple, even where the 
matter is most profound: the use of the dialogue method in exposition 
and of well-chosen dramatised stories from the Old and New 
Testament are at least partly responsible for this. In each strip 
approximately sixty frames are given to exposition, followed by 
six selected frames which are repeated with question subtitles to 
summarise the main points covered. The illustrations themselves are 
not very inspiring, yet when accompanied by the dramatised com- 
mentary they are undoubtedly effective both in commanding 
attention and illustrating the ideas. 

This series does not consistently measure up to the standard of the 
corresponding series on the Sacraments (reviewed in THE FURROW, 
June 1959). However, we can strongly recommend the strips on the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Holy Ghost and Grace, the Church and 
the Communion of Saints. Although these are obviously designed 
for the equivalent of our Primary school children, we gather that they 
are used extensively with convert classes in America. We have used 
some of them successfully with adults, as also in the Vocational 
schools. Each strip with commentary costs fifteen dollars. Good 
things are expensive usually. 

EAMONN CASEY 
Saint John’s, Limerick 
JOSEPH DUNN 
86 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


A sleek body 


Corp slemain 

ocus taebh fota remhar, 
biaidh in colann acc lobhudh 
is an t-anam acc demon. 


A sleek body 
and a long, fat side: 
the body will be rotting 
and the soul with the demon. 
—ZCP V 456. 
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Modern Catholicism. Walther von Loewenich. Translated by Reginald 
H. Fuller. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 1959. Pp. 379. Price 
50/-. 

Tue author, Professor of Protestant Church History at Erlangen University, 

seeks to understand and describe the Catholic Church as it appears to the 

Protestant of today. With such a purpose the work is very much at home 

in a theological climate which is so preoccupied with the question of unity 

between the Churches; without mutual understanding a rencontre is 
impossible. From the point of view of controversial theology the book is 
no less important since it clears the field of dead issues and sets forth in 
clear relief the points of difference which still separate Catholics and 

Protestants. Nothing is to be gained in controversy by assaulting 

abandoned positions or by breaking out weapons obsolete for centuries. 

In modern Protestant circles serious theology is pursued with a renewed 
interest, chiefly German inspired, and represented by such men as Barth, 
Tillich, Niebuhr, Brunner and Cullmann. The subjectivism and relativism 
of Schleiermacher, whose evil influence has for so long bedevilled all 
aspects of Protestant thought, are being set aside in favour of a greater 
stability of doctrine and conviction. To the enquiring Protestant the 
Catholic Church professes to offer a solution to his problem. It is seen 
as a source of energy and vitality, as a rock of tranquil belief which is in 
sharp contrast to the shifting sands of the negation and petty bickerings 
of the sects. It constitutes a challenge which may not be ignored, a 
challenge which demands either acceptance or rejection. 

The sincerity of von Loewenich’s attempt to be impartial is heartening. 
He makes a genuine effort to understand the Church as she understands 
herself. He has analysed the chief encyclicals and pronouncements of the 
Holy See and has read widely in Catholic theology from Moehler and 
Scheeben to Rahner and Guardini. Yet the picture of the Church which 
emerges from his writing is far from true, since the perspective is constantly 
distorted by misunderstandings of doctrine and terminology. He sees 
in the Church much worthy of respect—the biblical and liturgical move- 
ments, Catholic Action, her efforts to come to grips with modern problems. 
He admits that contemporary Protestant doctrine is not altogether 
opposed to the Catholic position in some of the items most hotly contested 
at the Reformation, namely, justification, faith and the Mass. Following 
on these admissions the essential points of difference loom all the greater. 
As we might expect, the chief quarrel of the rationalist Protestant is with 
the authoritarian system in the Church. In his eyes the exercise of the 
magisterium, especially in its infallible pronouncements, does violence to 
the freedom and supremacy of human reason and, since it controls rather 
than follows the truth, it imprisons the Holy Ghost in a strait-jacket. 
With the zeal of an inquisitor von Loewenich traces the development of 
the dogma of Infallibility from Trent to its definition in 1870, an event 
which for him divorced the Catholic Church from all realistic hopes of 
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re-union. Due to this victory of curialism, authority and discipline are 
more highly esteemed than truth and conscience. His prejudice hides from 
him the genuine Catholic doctrine of the magisterium as the divinely 
appointed preserver and interpreter of Christ’s revelation. 

The serene detachment which von Loewenich strives to attain through- 
out his work collapses in the face of the Catholic teaching on Mary. His 
observations on this doctrine assume a philippic character. Mariology is 
stigmatised as a departure from the purity of the Gospel. It detracts from 
the uniqueness of Christ’s work and reduces His redemption to a mere 
patchwork to be perfected by Mary. Every prerogative of the Blessed 
Virgin is questioned on biblical and dogmatic grounds—Immaculate 
Conception, Virgin Birth, Co-Redemption, Mediation and Assumption. 
The Marian piety which is so dear to Catholic hearts is nothing else than 
the invention and testing ground of the infallible magisterium. 

These differences on essentials appear as insurmountable obstacles on 
the road to the Una Sancta and they leave him somewhat pessimistic 
about its ultimate realisation: ‘‘A latter-day age like ours will find it very 
difficult to unite under the banner of a uniform ideology, unless it be 
imposed by external force” (p. 106). 

Denis O’CALLAGHAN 


Maynooth 


Meditations on the Old Testament. The Narratives. Gaston Brillet, C.Or. 
Translated from the French by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. New 
York: Desclée Company. 1959. Pp. 239. Price $3.50. 


Tue notable advance in scientific knowledge of the Bible begun fifty years 
ago by pioneer scholars like Lagrange and continued in our schools of 
higher studies at Jerusalem and Rome, has passed through professors 
trained there to the pastoral clergy and in recent years has begun to 
bear its influence on devotion. The liturgical movement also has brought 
with it, wherever it has spread, a love for the Scriptures—the growing 
use of the missal is one instance of this—and the Bible is again becoming 
what it was for centuries, the Church’s book of devotion. Many volumes 
of Meditations on the Gospels have already appeared but the present 
work, one of a series (The Psalms, Prophecy and Wisdom are still to 
come), as far as this reviewer is aware, is the first book of meditations on 
the Old Testament in English. 

The subject ought not to surprise us. It was the Old Testament that 
Jesus “opened” to the disciples on the road to Emmaus when He set 
their hearts on fire; when Paul declared that “everything in Scripture... 
has its uses . . . to instruct us in holy living” (2 Tim. 3:16), it was these 
books he had principally in mind. 

Father Gaston Brillet, who was for twenty years Superior General at 
the Oratory, finds themes for meditation in ninety narratives from the 
historical books. The incident is clearly set in its historical frame, a short 
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key passage quoted and the reader asked to adore and speak to God, 
a true sulpician preparation for mental prayer. 

The considerations reveal a wise and penetrating mind. The author 
prefers the more stimulating way of hint and suggestion and delicately 
opens up lines for fruitful personal exploration. Thoughts are never left 
in the air but anchored to the difficulties of Christian living today, not 
least to our obligations in society. The freshness of the themes, their 
concrete form, combined with the author’s original and imaginative 
treatment recommend this helpful aid to meditation. Kathryn Sullivan’s 
translation does full justice to the sinewy simplicity of the author’s style. 

J. G. MCGARRY 


Maynooth 


Shorter Notices 


Two parish magazines from the West are to hand. An Coinneal (Edited 
by Father Leo Morahan, published by the Louisburgh Guild of Muintir 
na Tire, 3/-) is a new parish magazine from Louisburgh, County Mayo. 
The parish of Kilgeever, dumb since birth, according to the editorial, 
has become vocal and has its first lispings recorded here. What mature 
and interesting baby talk this is! One senses a strong community spirit 
in the parish as one reads these lively pages. ‘“‘The brave banner of a 
man’s own people” is proudly raised as native sons and daughters express 
themselves vigorously in argument and reminiscence around the parish 
hearth. Father Morahan’s “Second Mass”’, a delightful piece of reminiscent 
writing and the symposium where many fluent tongues wag energetically 
over the needs of Louisburgh are among the many good things in this 
remarkable first number. No wonder a second issue was necessary to 
meet the demand. 

Over a hundred pages on parish activities and local history, with a 
few articles of more general interest and some well-chosen snippets from 
John O’Brien or Ogden Nash, all linked by photographs and an editorial 
touch that is Irish and Catholic in a digest selling at half-a-crown—that is 
the mixture from which Canon Stenson has compounded The Swinford 
Echo, one of the most popular parish magazines in the country. It is a 
“must” for all Swinford people at home and abroad. 

Both these parish magazines are a headline for parishes wishing to 
strengthen the memory of their past, the solidarity and common effort 
of their present inhabitants and the link with their exiles. 

The Bible is Different (Bruce Vawter, C.M.; Saint Anthony’s Guild 
Press, Paterson, New Jersey) is a Catholic Biblical Association pamphlet 
which in some fifty pages discusses in a popular fashion the Bible as the 
Word of God. Revelation, Inerrancy, Inspiration are treated in turn in 
an interesting way and fully enough to form a useful introduction to these 
problems for the lay-reader. A useful booklet for Bible study groups. 
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